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ADVENTUROUS  GOSPEL  SPREADER  AND  EMPIRE  BUILDER 


William  Marshall  horn  in  Tennessee  September  18, 
I83O;  received  common  school  education  and  taught  term 
of  school  in  Howard  County,  Indiana.  Married  Caroline 
Lancaster  in  Boone  County  September  12,  1855.  In  1856 
settled  in  Marshall  County,  Iowa.  Reared  and  educated 
a  family  of  eight  children.  Established  homes  later  near 
Glenwood,'  Iowa  and  in  Jerauld  County,  South  Dakota.  Later 
relocated  in  Tennessee  and  Nebraska  Sand  Hills. 

Always  a  Good  Shepherd  of  the  Friends  or  Quaker 
denomination,  he  spent  25  years  as  a  minister;  made  a 
mission  tour  establishing  stations  in  Jamaica  about  1880; 
two  country  churches  were  organized  and  buildings  erected 
by  him  in  Mills  Coirnty,  Iowa;  assisted  in  starting  three 
churches  in  Dallas  and  Cherokee  Counties,  Iowa.  Gener¬ 
ously  gave  of  his  time  and  effort  to  religious  work  where 
he  lived  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee.  His 
Christian  labors  extended  through  ten  different  states. 

In  1898-99  he  was  sent  as  one  of  three  mission¬ 
aries  to  South  America,  where  he  visited  places  in  Boliv¬ 
ia,  Argentine,  Paraguay. 

His  religious  membership  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  with  the  Friends  Church  at  Bangor,  Iowa.  He  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Hyannis,  Nebraska,  by  the  side 
of  Caroline,  in  February,  1918,  death  having  occurred  In 
Tennessee  on  February  20.  -  . 

One  child,  Mattie  M. ,  has  carried  well  the, torch 
left  by  her  father;  having  given  her  life  to  church  work, 
serving  many  Friends  communities  with  her  husband  John 
H.  Hadley. 


William  Marshall 

Whose  Life  Merited  This  Narration 


DEDICATION 


This  narrative  Is  dedicated  to  my  son  Paul  and  other 
close  relatives  who  have  persistently  urged  that  Its 
contents  be  committed  to  paper  while  first-hand  In¬ 
formation  could  be  had  upon  the  life  of  the  grand 
old  man  who  gave  his  life  so  unstlntingly  In  Chris¬ 
tian  service  to  Isolated  peoples. 


Hattie  Marshall  Hadley 


Mattie  M.  and  John  Hadley, 

Taken  July  2 6,  1942  on  their  Golden  Wedding. 


IN  APPRECIATION 


I  knew  Grandfather  Marshall  .most  intimately  near 
the  end  of  his  career  as  we  Kinkalded  together  in  the 
Sand  Hills  of  Nebraska.  I  also  heard  something  of  his 
adventures  in  pioneering  and  mission  work  from  my  mother 
in  my  youth . 

I  was  present  in  Hyannis,  home  of  Sand  Hills  cat¬ 
tle  barons,  when  his  son,  O.J.,  brought  his  last  remains 
from  Tennessee  for  burial  beside  my  grandmother.  It 
seemed  rather  incongruous  that  these  forebears  should 
find  internment  in  a  spot  destined  to  be  so  far  from  rel¬ 
atives  and  life-long  friends.  Yet  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  this  dynamic  spirit 
that  he  and  spouse  have  their  last  resting  place  near 
the  scene  of  their  last  efforts  together- 

Mattie  M.  Hadley,  the  remaining  living  offspring 
in  1944,  seemed  the  only  person  capable  of  passing  on 
the  message  of  this  patriarch's  journey  Onward  and  Up¬ 
ward.  After  numerous  urgings  she  set  her  intellect  and 
heart  to  the  task;  and  well  she  has  succeeded.  She  has 
withstood  any  temptation  to  overdraw  experiences  which 
might  easily  prompt  one  so  closely  associated  with  the 
character  delineated.  Moralizing  and  scriptural  emphasis 
are  not  present  to  a  degree  to  dampen  the  interest  of  any 
who  may  simply  wish  to  know  of  another  of  the  noble  char¬ 
acters  who  have  left  an  imprint  on  the  life  of  the  past 
century. 

Whoever  the  readers  of  this  authentic  biography 
may  be,  they  must  surely  feel  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
admonition  of  Christ  to  spread  His  Salvation  to  needy 
and  neglected  peoples. 

July  22,  1945  Bert  L.  Hall 

Chamberlain,  S.D. 
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RASTUS'  PHILOSOPHY 


De  sunflower  ain't  de  daisy,  and  de  melon 
ain't  de  rose; 

Why  is  dey  all  so  crazy  to  be  sumfin  else 
dat  grows? 

Just  stick  to  de  place  yo're  planted  an  do 
de  best  yo  knows; 

Be  de  sunflower  or  de  daisy,  de  melon  or  de 
rose . 

If  yo're  jes  a  little  tadpole,  don't  yo  try 
to  be  de  frog; 

If  you  are  de  tail,  don't  try  to  wag  de  dawg. 

Pass  de  plate  if  you  can't  exawt  an  preach; 

If  yo're  jes  a  little  pebble  don't  try  to 
be  de  beach; 

Don't  be  what  you  ain't,  jus  yo  be  what  yo  is. 

When  a  man  is  what  he  isn't,  den  he  isn't 
what  he  is . 


vi 


Chapter  1 


The  sunflower  and  the  daisy  belong  to  the  same 
flower  species.  The  one,  tall  and  strong  and  gawdy, 
finds  a  place  by  the  back  fence.  The  other,  with  dainty 
pastel  colors  and  delicate  stem,  is  sought  for  the  flower 
garden  to  blend  with  sister  graceful  beauty  there.  The 
sunflower  raises  its  head  of  rich  brown  softness  fringed 
with  yellow  gold  above  its  neighbors  to  brighten  a  sombre 
corner, and  there,  as  time  goes  on,  feeds  the  Master's 
flock.  Less  attractive,  less  sought  than  the  daisy^yet 
it  fills  a  useful  purpose  in  its  place. 

So  with  human  kind.  In  general  terms  they  are 
alike  yet  unlike  in  the  special  purpose  of  their  calling. 

Life  is  a  gre.at  gift.  It  Is  received  free  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Spree  throw  it  carelessly  away.  Others 
never  find  its  purpose  but  drift  here  and  there  unknow¬ 
ing  and  unattached.  John  Oxenheim  has  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  it  thus: 

To  every  man  there  openeth  a  way,  and  ways 
and  a  way, 

And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high  way 
And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low. 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  high  way  and  a  low. 

And  every  man  decideth 
The  way  his  soul  shall  go. 

Some  get  their  bearings  early  and  prepare  for  a 
line  of  useful  service  to  which  they  feel  drawn.  Still 
others  must  be  admonished  by  friends  or  circumstances  and 
shunted  on  to  tracks  that  lead  somewhere.  It  is  easy 
to  look  about  on  the  world  of  men  and  recognize  one's 
unlikeness  to  them  in  the  life  they  have  chosen.  Because 
their  gifts  seem  greater  one's  own  pales  in  comparison 
and  is  ignored  or  neglected.  The  Biblical  lesson  of  the 
Talents  teaches  that  neglect  of  the  one  significant 
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talent  is  tragedy  for  it  is  taken  away  and  given  to  an¬ 
other  who  will  make  use  of  it . 

Mary  Shlessor,  the  great  missionary  to  Africa, 
was  first  awakened  to  her  responsibility  by  having  her 
attention  called  to  her  own  talent  -  the  ability  to  mem¬ 
orize,  The  power  to  learn  scripture  texts  became  her 
first  stock  in  trade.  She  drew  together  unchurched 
children  and  taught  them  scripture  by  inventing  Bible, 
games  and  eventually  developing  talks  on  Bible  themes, 
and  on  the  missionaries  she  had  become  interested  in. 
Prom  these  stepping  stones,  she  reached  a  place  of  great 
usefulness  and  found  a  life  work  in  Africa  though  in 
youth  she  had  to  be  reminded  of  her  talent . 

Because  a  personality  seems  inferior,  or  abili¬ 
ties  strangely  different  from  every  known  individual,  is 
no  sign  there  is  not  use  for  him  in  the  economy  of  God. 
His  very  uniqueness  may  be  promise  that  somewhere  he  is 
needed.  If  one  does  not  readily  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
things  about  him,  he  may  find  elsewhere  a  congenial  field 
of  service. 

The  chapters  which  follow,  while  centered  about 
one  life,  are  written  in  the  hope  that  some  who  read  may 
determine  to  mark  out  a  career  which  does  not  follow  al¬ 
ways  the  usual  trend  but  seeks  to  find  a  path  to  the 
neglected  areas  of  God's  handiwork  and  there  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  that  will  please  Him. 


It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1856  that  the  family  of 
Vm .  0.  Lancaster  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  from  Thorntown, 
Indiana  to  seek  new  land  and  a  home  in  the  state  of  Iowa • 
The  eldest  daughter,  Caroline,  was  newly  married  to  the 
young  churchman,  William  Marshall,  and  this  couple  ac¬ 
companied  their  elders  on  the  trek  westward.  The  two 
covered  wagons,  one  drawn  by  horses,  the  other  by  oxen, 
crept  slowly  across  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  at  Musca¬ 
tine  crossed-  the  Mississippi  on  a  ferry.  On,  on,  over 
newly  settled  regions,  they  made  their  way  to  Marshall 
County  and  Morman  Rldge_  where  they  halted  with  relatives 
and  located  land  in  Bangor  Township  which  they  purchased 
at  $5.00  per  acre  -  four  miles  south  of  the  present  site 
of  the  town  of  Union.  They  were  soon  buoy  with  breaking 
prairie  and  building  their  temporary  houses  of  native 
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lumber  cut  from  the  timber  on  the  Iowa  River  two  miles 
away.  In  the  words  of  Will  Carleton: 

It  ain't  the  funniest  thing  a  man  can  do 
Existing  in  a  country  when  it's  new. 

Nature,  who  moved  in  first,  a  good  long  while, 

Has  things  already  somewhat  her  own  style. 

And  she  don't  want  her  woodland  splendors  battered 
Her  rustic  furniture  broke  up  and  scattered. 

So  these  settlers  found  plenty  to  obstruct  their 
way,  dangers  to  meet  and  hazards  to  run.  It  was  Ln  these 
early  days  of  strenuous  toil  in  the  timber  that  William 
Marshall  by  some 'unexplained  mischance  allowed  his  ax 
to  glance  off  its  intended  course  and  sever  the  instep 
of  his  foot.  He  was  no  mean  woodman  from  boyhood  and 
could  never  account  for  the  miscalculation  of  his  Hercu¬ 
lean  blow.  But  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  he  bundled 
the  injured  members  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  home  reme¬ 
dies  in  which  he  had  utmost  confidence.  Sugar  and  tur¬ 
pentine  bound  upon  the  wound  brought- It  through,  and  with 
primitive  crutches,  he  was  not  long  deterred  from  his 
part  in  the  home  building.  Having  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  carpentering,  he  was  able  to  fashion  out  of  crude 
materials  rather  comfortable  quarters  though  these  first 
buildings  were  scarcely  adequate  protection  against  the 
rigors  of  their  first  winter  which  came  on  early  and 
storm  after  storm  beat  upon  the  clumsy  dwellings  pene¬ 
trating  the  open  crevices.  Many  a  morning,  they  awoke 
to  find  a  blanket  of  snow  covering  their  beds  and  waded 
through  drifts  to  hunt  for  shoes  and  day  garments  before 
fires  could  be  built  and  rooms  made  warm.  The  severity 
of  this  first  winter  near  broke  their  spirit'  of  adventure 
and  they  were  tempted  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  return 
to  Indiana.  But  they  had  burned  bridges  behind  them  in 
disposing  of  earthly  possessions  except  what  they  had 
brought  with  them.  They  had  put  Into  land  the  bulk  of 
their  monies,  and  were  therefore  tied  to  this  venture 
Those  settlers  who  had  been  longer  on  the  scene  encour¬ 
aged  them  that  it  was  an  unusual  winter  and  they  took 
heart.  The  next  summer  smiled  upon  their  efforts  and 
growing  crops  lent  hope  to  their .undertakings . 

The  hero  of  this  sketch  had  an  indominatable  will, 
and  no  ordinary  obstacle  would  stand  in  the  way  of  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  We  shall  see  how  an  iron  will  stood 


him  in  good  stead  through  a  long  life  of  endeavor  and  ac¬ 
complishment.  Let  us  recall  that  he  was  born  and  reared 
in  Tennessee.,  obtaining  his  schooling  by  the  hardest 
means.  He  attended  the  winter  term  of  school  only,  work¬ 
ing  eight  months  of  the  year  and  making  up  for  his  lack 
of  privilege  by  reading  and  private  study  with  such  books 
as  were  at  hand.  This  he  must  have  done  with  a  degree  of 
success,  for  he  himself  became  a  teacher  in  the  primitive 
surroundings  of  an  early  day.  He  had  a  great  longing  for 
a  college  education  and  saved  what  he  earned  with  utmost 
economy.  When  he  had  accumulated  the  munificent  sum  of 
$75-00,  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  Earlham  College  to 
know  if  with  that  amount  he  might  safely  register  for  a 
year's  work  in  that  institution.  The  President  urged 
nim  to  wait  till  he  had  more.  Fortune  often  favors  those 
who  wait,  but  he  never  seemed  to  reach  the  goal  and  fi¬ 
nally  gave  up  the  ambition.  Often  in  later  years  he  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  he  didn't  start  in  and  earn  what  he 
could  as  he  vent  along.  He  felt  sure  that  with  his  fru¬ 
gal  habits  he  could  have  wrung  from  circumstances  the 
privileges  he  so  craved.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  he 
courageously  faced  forward  to  wrest  from  every  opportuni¬ 
ty  information  and  intellectual  advancement. 

He  had  chosen  for  a  life  companion  one  schooled 
in  the  niceties  of  life.  Her  people  were  of  gentle  breed¬ 
ing  and  she  had  been  a  teacher.  Her  timid  soul  was  no 
match  for  the  rugged  experiences  that  lay  ahead  of  her. 

Her  cultured  spirit  often  revolted  at  the  untried  and 
shabby  lot  that  was  hers .  But  for  a  genuine  character 
that  serenely  meets  the  most  startling  disclosures,  she 
might  have  been  less  patient  in  her  struggles.  In  the 
early  day,  it  was  her  part  to  keep  the  post  office  in  her 
home  on  the  farm.  This  in  addition  to  a  growing  family 
with  its  many  needs,  kept  her  heart  and  hands  full. 

Our  emigrants  from  Indiana  had  brought  with  them 
the  stanch  beliefs  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends, 
better  known  as  Quakers.  All  the  implications  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  worship,  democratic  methods  in  church  business 
and  other  traditions  of  the  Society  they  embodied  in 
their  religious  code.  .A  place  of  worship  was  therefore 
imperative  "after  the  manner  of  Friends"  and  their  first 
meeting  place  was  with  Bangor  Quakers .  Those  were  the 
days  of  wagon  travel  just  preceding  "the  horse  and  buggy 
days"  and  soon  there  was  felt  the  need  of  a  school 
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for  their  children  and  the  old  brick  schoolhouse  called 
Stanford  Seminary  was  built  on  the  corner  of  the  Marshall 
farm.  It  was  a  two- story  structure  with  two  school  rooms 
upstairs  and  a  large  room  below  used  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  Early  teachers  here  were  Elijah  Green  and  George 
B.  White.  There  must  have  been  a  considerable  attendance 
on  Sunday. for  the  upstairs  rooms  were  used  for  Sunday 
School  classes .  It  was  up  here  that  William  Marshall 
taught  a  Sunday  School  Class  of  hoys  and  tried  to  implant 
fundamental  ideas  on  many  lines.  On  one  occasion,  he  was 
speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  tobacco  habit  when  one  chap 
whispered  to  another  loud  enough  to  he  plainly  heard  by 
the  teacher  -"He  uses  It.  He  uses  it."  True  he  had 
learned  the  habit  in  Tennessee  where  tobacco  was  a  main 
crop  on  his  father's  farm.  These  words  struck  terror  to 
the  vould-be  teacher  of  high  ideals .  Was  It  Emerson  who 
wrote:  "What  you  are,  shouts  so  loud  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say"?  At  any  rate,  this  Sunday  School  teacher  began 
the  first  hammer  blows  on  himself  and  determined  to  prac¬ 
tice  what  he  preached.  Tobacco  should  go  out  of  his  life 
utterly.  That  was  easier  said  than  done  for  the  habit 
had  firm  hold  on  him.  But  he  would  not  he  whipped. when 
he  set  out  for  any  goal.  If  his  example  was  to  belie  his 
precepts,  then  example  must  bend.  Tobacco  was  indeed  his 
master.  It  would  not  let  him  alone  and  in  the  agony  of 
his  struggle  for  mastery,  he  took  to  prayer.  So  contrite 
was  his  pleading  for  the  intervention  of  a  Higher  Power 
in  his  behalf  that  faith  took  hold  and  victory  came.  God 
answered  his  cry  for  help  and  sent  sweet  release.  He 
often  told  of  his  liberation  from  bondage  to  a  hateful 
habit  after  twenty-five  years  of  enslavement. 

His  old  mother  -  Aunt  Mary  Marshall,  as  she  was 
Familiarly  known  -  had  a  similar  fight  with  the  filthy 
weed  in  her  old  age .  She  had  smoked  a  pipe  from  girl¬ 
hood  in  her  native  Tennessee,  and  when  it  dawned  on  her 
that  the  Christian  should  keep  himself  pure  from  had  ex¬ 
ample,  she  adopted  the  words  of  Paul:  "if  meat  maketh  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world 
stands."  Her  fight  was  more  Intermittent  than  her  foil's. 
She  would  think  the  battle  won  for  a  time  but  drop  hack 
and  have  the  battle  all  over  again.  Of  these  struggles' 
she  spoke  freely  to  the  good  Quakers  and  was  often  heard 
to  pray  vocally  ov^r  her  testings.  In  the  later  years  of 
her  life,  she  seemed  to  have  been  freed  from  the  galling 
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Mary  Pickering  Marshall 

Bom  April  1J,  1805;  diod  at  tko  age  of  98. 
Married  Jesse  Marshall  in  Green  County,  Tennessee. 
Mary  and  Jesse  were  the  parents  of  William  Marshall. 
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habit  and  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety- eight  years 
feeling  washed  and  made  pure  ready  to  enter  the  pearly 
gates . 

The  winter  term  of  school  at  the  old  Stanford 
Seminary  was  a  happy  time  for  the  young  people.  The 
youngsters  had  classes  in  the  small  recitation  room  and 
the  higher  classes  had  the  big  room  to  themselves.  The 
noon  hour  was  spent  in  converse  or  quiet  games  when  the 
weather  forbade  outdoor  play.  A  familiar  group  in  the 
big  room  was  made  up  of  Harvey  Carter,  Harve  Rowen,  Elmer 
White,  John  Cook,  Osbun  and  Mary  Marshall,  Exie  Peerson, 
the  Kindley  brothers,  the  Humphrey  girls,  Elsie  Hollings¬ 
worth  and  Zach  Spurlin  who  was,  the  instigator  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  "The  Little  Brown  Jug"  -  which  was  revived  over 
the  radio  in  recent  years . 

William  Marshall  -was  essentially  a  pioneer  and  by 
now  the  settlers  shuttling  in  and  out  of  the  locality 
were  settling  into  something  of  a  neighborhood  having  a 
community  of  interests  with  the  school  and  meeting  as  a 
center.  Levi  Marshall  and  William*  Henry  Hickman  were  al¬ 
ready  taking  the  church  leadership  -  not,  however,  as 
bonafide  pastors  for  that  was  before  the  day  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  system  in  western  Quakerism.  This  religious  Society 
held  freedom  of  counsel  for  its  members  and  all  spoke  or 
offered  vocal  prayer  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 

The  day  arrived  when  William  Marshall  felt  his 
life  would  tell  for  more  in  a  newer  field.  He  made  search 
for  unimproved  land  and  located  an  eighty  acres  in  Dallas 
County.  To  this  he  hoped  to  migrate  before  another  year, 
but  as  a  last  monument  on  the  Marshall  County  farm  they 
decided  to  erect  a  substantial  barn.  It  v as  rather  pre¬ 
tentious  for  that  day.  The  capabious . haymov  topped 
granaries  and  corncribs  and  large  stalls  for  stock.  The 
framework  was  of  great  hewn  timbers  put  together  largely 
with  square  pegs.  This  barn  still  stands  in  19^5  after 
seventy-five  years  of  serving  the  farm.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  original  eight  acres  of  grove  sheltering 
it  is  still  Intact,  though  some  of  the  lighter  trees  have 
gone  down  each  year  in  storms.  But  cottonwood,  honey 
locust  and  ash  .still  speak  pf  the-toil  and  foresight' of 
the  pioneer  day.  It  was  in  1944  that  the  brick  church 
was  abandoned • and  sold.  The  school  had  long  since  been 
closed  when  high  schools  were  instituted. 
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Just  as  in  1856  this  couple  trekked  vestvnrd  with 
their  ox  team,  they  now  loaded  into  a  covered  wagon  such 
needfuls  as  they  could  with  the  family  of  seven  children, 
0.  J.,  Mary,  Johnnie,  Anna,  Mattie,  Eddie  and  Amanda, 
and  fared  forth  to  seek  another  home.  They  bade  farewell 
to  relatives  -  the  Lancasters,  Gordons,  Hills,  and 
Marshalls  -  and  to  many  friends,  and  turned  their  faces 
to  new  exploits 

Closeiy  associated  with  the  posterity  of  this 
man  is  their  maternal  ancestry,  the  William  0.  Lancaster 
line  -  especially  the  descendents  who  dwelt  in  the  old 
Lancaster1  homestead  four  miles  south  of  Union.  Here 
there  was  maintained  one  of  the  most  hospitable  homes 
found  anywhere  in  the  Middle  West.  The  old  buildings 
•were  early  modernized  and  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
relatives  who  happily  made  it  a  stopping  place  -  and  more 
than  that,  a  second  home,  for  such  it  was  to  every  loving 
kinsman  who  sought  its  genial  association. 

The  second  generation  that  lived  on  in  this  com¬ 
fortable  homestead  was  the  son  William  Lancaster  whom 
all  delighted  to  honor  with  the  familiar  title  "Uncle 
Will."  Here  his  nephews  and  nieces  came  in  with  an  as¬ 
surance  close-kin  to  his  own  children.  On  winter  nights 
cracking  black  walnuts  and  other  preserved  nuts  grown  on 
the  place  -  or  crunching  delicious  apples  of  many  varie¬ 
ties  from  the  well-kept  orchard  they  distinctly  felt 
themselves  a  part  of  this  generous  household.  When 
"Uncle  Will"  was  gone  his  daughters  Nora  and  Luella  Biggs 
became  the  sympathetic  friends  that  "lived  in  the  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road"  to  gladden  the  wayfarer. 


11  aster  Beunlon  at  Lancaster  Homestead,  Union,  In.  Juno'  26,  19J1 


Chapter  2 


As  caravans  traverse  the  wilds  making  camp  at 
intervals  for  rest,  while  they  pursue  uncharted  trails 
to  an  unexpected  goal,  so  this  family  was  destined  to 
build  campfires  along  the  path  of  life.  Instead  of  some 
far-off  Eldorado  to  which  they  moved4  their  immediate  des¬ 
tination  was  the  surroundings  at  hand.  Their  campfire  was 
to  light  up  all  the  place  and  bring  warmth  to  as  many  as 
sought  its  glow.  While  they  gathered  sticks  to  warm  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  on  the  lookout  for  others  who  might  com¬ 
panion  with  them  to  make  life  better,  brighter  for  all. 

Thus  it  was  that  their  first, stop  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  ponds  and  prairie  lilies  add  tall  rosin  weeds 
about  the  little  town  of  Dallas  Center.  A  barn  was  easi¬ 
est  to  be  built  and  served  the  first  summer  for  housing 
the  family  while  temporary  sheds  made  protection  for  ani¬ 
mals  outside.  The  barn-house  was  made  of  rough  boards  and 
had  no  foundation  hence  the  wind  shook  it  during  a  storm. 
There  were  storms  aplenty  too,  that  first  summer.  On  one 
occasion,  the  rain  came  in  great  sheets,  and  the  structure 
shivered  with  the  torrents.  It  is  often  true  that  those 
who  blaze  trails  through  unexplored  recesses  must  battle 
the  elements  and  prove  themselves  built  of  sterner  stuff 
than  their  fellows.  This  pioneering  father  was  such  a 
man.  By  temperament,  he  was  fiery  and  forceful.  What  he 
undertook,  he  rarely  gave  up  but  found  a  way  through, 
around,  under  or  over  his  difficulties.  Now,  he  was 
about  to  see  his  work  destroyed  for  the  rude  dwelling 
was  no  match  for  a  tempest.  The  veins  surged  on  his  fore¬ 
head  and  his  jaws  set  in  determined  endeavor  as  he  flung 
the  door  open  and  braced  himself  there  to  afford  exit  for 
those  inside  should  the  building  collapse.  One  violent 
blast  after  another  made  the  timbers  creak  and  moan  and 
shudder  until  it  seemed  every  studding  and  rafter  and 
beam  would  splinter  and  fall  apart."  The  last  surge  of 
the  storm  came  at  last,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  this 
strong  man  retired  to  a  corner  showing  signs  of 
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exhaustion  though  greatly  thankful  that  his  labors  had 
held  in  the  face  of  a  supreme  test.  Children  are  wont 
to  look  upon  the  master  of  the  house  as  equal  to  any 
emergency,  but  the  whole  household  breathed  easier  when 
this  summer  storm  blew  itself  out  and  all  settled  into 
quiet  as  did  the  calm  outside. 

There  were  unusual  episodes  in  those  rude  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  humor  in  many  simple  incidents  was  long 
after  quoted  as  family  sayings.  When  a  well  was  to  be 
dug,  a  neighbor,  Caleb  Moon,  was  found  to  dig  it .  Now 
Caleb  had  a  peculiar  stoppage  of  his  nasal  passages  which 
kept  him  blowing  and  sniffing  in  an  effort  to  breathe. 

As  he  worked  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  he  kept  up 
a  tattoo  with  more  than  usual  force.  Amanda,  nicknamed 
Daisy  because  of  her  petite  body  and  active  mind  -  the 
doll  of  her  elders  -  heard  the  battle  going  on  with  the 
offending  member  and  in  great  compassion  leaned  over  the 
top  of  the  well.  In  her  baby  way  she  sympathized  in  true 
Quaker  parlance  -  the  only  language  she  knew:  "What's 
the  mattah,  Caleb,  can  thee  hawdly  beve?"  It  was  she  who 
misspoke  once  when  she  saw  her  eldest  sister,  Mary,  com- 
ing  from  along  walk  and  noted  her  felDow  feeling  in  the 
other's  weariness  by  using  the  epithet  "poor  Mary."  In¬ 
stead,  she  burst  out  with  "There  comes  Mawy  old  fool." 

Daisy  and  Eddie,  rhe  two  little  fellows  just 
older  than  the  newborn  baby  brother,  were  a  constant 
source  of  entertainment.  There  were  no  movies  in  those 
days  and  probably  no  tap  dancers  -  but  some  way  Eddie  had 
learned  to  jig  with  no  little  skill .  Egged  on  by  older 
brothers  he  frequently  delighted  them  with  this  perform¬ 
ance  •  Even  the  staid  father  with  his  strict  code  of  con¬ 
duce  recognized  the  child's  nimbleness  and  would  watch 
him  through  without  comment  and  with  no  condemnation 
written  on  the  lines  of  his  face. 

During  that  period,  the  children  attended  school 
in  the  Bingham  District  and  had  for  a  teacher  one  Mr. 
Bergdahl,  a  New  Englander  who  was  careful  to  eliminate  the 
final  "R"  in  his  words.  Anna  was  in  the  Third  Reader  and 
the  McGuffy  series  was  then  in  vogue.  Be  it  said  none 
better  ha3  ever  been  given  to  youth.  No  better  litera¬ 
ture  was  ever  chosen  for  school  readers  than  the  selec¬ 
tions  made  in  that  series.  Those  old  readers  are  still 
in  demand, though  out  of  print ,  and  publishers  or  book 
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stores  frequently  advertise  for  used  copies.  One  with 
McGuffey ' s  readers  in  his  possession  has  a  treasure.  This 
Third  Reader  Class  at  Bingham's  had  reached  the  selection 
The  Rain, "  Some  will  remember  the  words  of  the  little 
girl  in  the  story  as  she  bemoaned  the  fact  of  the  rain 
keeping  her  Indoors.  As  she  stood  at  the  window,  she 
pined  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  must  I  stay  indoors  all  day?" 
Anna  came  to  this  passage  with  no  misgivings,  but  read  it 
through  with  true  western  pronounciation,  confident  she 
had  rendered  it  properly.  The  rendition,  however,  was 
not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bergdahl  and  he  went  over  the 
sentence  very  carefully  with  his  New  England  accent.  To 
her  it  would  have  been  written  "Oh  deah,  deah,  deah! 

Must  I  stay  indoahs  all  day?"  After  many  repetitions, 
she  looked  into  his  face  and  repeated  "Oh  deah,  deah, 
deah,  must  I  stay  indoahs  all  day?"  He  seemed  satisfied 
.with  her  interpretation  and  let  it  pass,  but  she  never 
adopted  as  her  own  the  final  "r"  sound  that  he  used. 

By  this  time  other  Friends  families  were  moving 
near,  either  by  invitation  or  on  their  own  Initiative," 
and  though  the  Dunkards  had  a  large  country  church  near, 
the  little  Quaker  group  chose  rather  to  meet  in  some 
school  house  for  worship  on  Sundays  and  Invite  to  their 
Sunday  School  unchurched  peoples  about.'  Finally,  to  meet 
more  of  their  own  faith,  the  Quakers  organized  a  Sunday 
School  at  the  old  Walnut  Center  schoolhouse  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  the  little  railroad  town  of  Waukee.  This 
grew  into  a  work  of  some  permanence  for  a  church  was  later 
built  farther  east  to  accommodate  those  interested.  In 
these  various  early  schoolhouse  gatherings,  William 
Marshall  was  the  speaker  in  the  meetings  for  worship.  His 
strict  ideals  have  been  intimated.  One  incident  will 
show  how  his  straight-laced  notions  often  irked  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  daughter  Mary,  now  coming  into  her  teens,  had 
so  wanted  a  hat  to  be  like  the  other  girls.  Her  mother 
contrived  a  way  for  her  to  earn  some  money  in  her  own 
right,  and  with  this  she  had  walked  to  Dallas  Center  and 
selected  the  much  coveted  piece  of  finery.  On  Sunday 
morning  when  the  family  entrained  for  church,  she  was  de¬ 
layed  and  came  late  to  the  vehicle  where  the  rest  were 
waiting  patiently  for  her  arrival.  To  be  thus  detained 
on  the  First  Day  of  the  week  was  sufficient  cause  for 
Impatience  in  the  head  of  the  house,  for  the  prospect  of 
being  even  a  minute  late  was  unbearable  to  him  who  vould 
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be  prompt  on  the  Sabbath  Day  above  all  other  times.  But 
to  see  this  bit  of  elegance  perched  on  his  daughter's 
head  was  the  "last  straw"  and  "the  stay  chains  of  his 
temper  broke . "  Such  a  calling  down  as  that  demure  crea¬ 
ture  endured.  Nor  did  his  invective  soon  cease  but  was 
prolonged  along  the  road  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  world¬ 
liness  and  simplicity  of  dress.  Mary  was  honored  by  all 
the  children  for  her  modest,  thoughtful  ways.  She  had  her 
mother's  gentle  bearing  and  sympathetic  nature.  It  was 
she  who  taught  the  younger  ones  the  meaning  of  being  a 
Christian  and  led  each  to  commit  his  life  to  Jesus.  How 
glad  they  were  to  see  her  decked  out  that  bright  morning 
in  a  beautiful  hat  and  such  accessories  as  she  and  her 
Mother  had  been  able  to  devise.  The  head  gear  was  both 
becoming  and  bright.  What  the  father  would  have  chosen 
for  her  to  wear,  no  one  knew.  Surely  not  the  old  fashion¬ 
ed  silk  bonnet  of  early  Friends  for  that  was  even  then 
passing  among  Western  Quakers.  But  somehow  this  unexpect¬ 
ed  millinery  combined  with  her  late  appearance _ to  delay 
the  starting  was  too  much  for  the  stress  and  strain  of 
beir\g  off,  with  the  possibility  of  being  late.  He  held 
as  religiously  to  being  on  time  as  to  any  other  righteous 
precept.  It  would  have  been  sinful  that  morning  to  arrive 
late  for  the  hour  of  worship.  Poor  Mary  bore  the  brunt 
of  his  reproach  in  silence  and  tears  for  she  was  speech¬ 
less  with  the  weight  of  her  wrong  doing  in  departing  from 
the  ordinary  to  make  herself  more  attractive  as  she  blos¬ 
somed  into  young  womanhood.  Rouge  and  lipstick  she  had 
none,  but  such  as  she  coveted  she  had  obtained  for  her¬ 
self.  Needless  to  say,  this  tirade  fell  as  a  bombshell 
Into  the  midst  of  that  church-bound  group.  When 'the  min¬ 
ister  rose  to  speak  in  meeting  that  morning,  he  must  have 
felt  the  rebound  from  his  words  for  they  fell  on  deaf  ears 
so  far  as  his  family  was  concerned.  He  must  have  been 
chastened  sore,  not  only  over  his  impatience  but  also  over 
his  prejudices,  for  gradually  he  overcame  them  both.  In 
later  years  the  meek  and  conciliatory  mother  repeatedly 
spoke  of  the  great  transformation  in  his  disposition. 

His  impulsive  temperament,  often  sharp  and  violent,  be¬ 
came  subdued  and  tranquil.  He  bent  his  energies  toward 
constructive  thinking  and  study  to  be  always  kind  and 
helpful,  and  he  grew  to  have  an  understanding  sympathy 
with  all  human  kind. 


He  was  always  a  lover  of  flowers  and  wherever  he 
started  a  home  he  beautified  the  place  with  a  flower  gar¬ 
den.  At  this  first  Dallas  County  home,  after  the  house 
was  built,  he  sot  out  perennials,  cultivated  lilies, 
sweet  william,  sweet  alyssum,  cosmos,  tulips  and  border 
plants.  He  trained  a  cypress  vine  about  barrel  hoops  in 
the  shape  of  an  hourglass  as  tall  as  a  man  which  became 
a  thing  of  beauty  in  its  season.  When  the  orchard  and 
grove  began  to  give  the  place  a  semblance  of  home,  he 
sold  the  eighty  and  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  raw  land  adjoining  it.  Here  he  built  a  good-sized 
barn  with  floors  above  and  below,  painted  it  and  moved 
into  it,  while  the  land  was  being  broken  up  and  fenced, 
before  a  house  could  be  built.  It  was  from  this  home 
that  the  eldest  son,  Osbun,  was  bundled  off  to  college 
where  his  name  was  shortened  into  his  Initials  0.  J.° 
by  which  he  ever  afterward  was  known.  The  younger  boys 
assumed  the  farming  duties  and  henceforth  the  family  went 
forward  with  vacations  only  for  the  oldest  son.  The 
rugged  pioneer  never  forgot  his  gwir  longing  for  a  college 
education  and  planned  that  each  child  should  have  what 
he  had  missed .  Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  once  more  sold 
out  and  moved  across  the  township  to  an  unimproved  eighty 
and  again  began  the  process  of  fencing,  plowing  and  start 
ing  a  grove  and  orchard.  Here,  instead  of  ponds  and  flat 
land,  a  creek  rambled  near  to  drain  the  rolling  land.  It 
seemed  a  very  proper  re3ion  in  which  to  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  home,  and  he  set  out  with  a  larger  vision,  build¬ 
ing  a  two- story  house  with  square  roof,  a  nine-room  build¬ 
ing  rather  conveniently  arranged.  The  mother  of  eight 
all  at  home,  was  delighted  with  the  roomy  quarters  more 
comfortable  and  convenient  than  she  had  ever  known  The 
farmer,  preacher,  carpenter  did  all  the  work  on  this  well- 
built  house  except  the  plastering.  A  professional  plas¬ 
terer  was  found  for  that  and  how  he  did  spread  mortar! 
or  sling  mud  as  he  expressed  it. 

The  whole  household  was  fond  of  that  home.  It 
was  located  in  a  good  school  district.  The  people  were 
Intelligent  and  had  a  fine  community  spirit.  Care  was 
taken  to  hire  the  best  of  teachers  for  there  were  thirty 
to  forty  pupils  and  several  well  advanced  in  books.  One 
teacher,  a  Miss  Skinner  who  came  from  Des  Moines  to  teach 
the  school,  brought  a  certain  culture  with  her,  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  speech  mid  manners  and  personality  with  meticulous 
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Prairie  Home,  Referred  to  as  the  "Square 
Topped  House;"'  the  Product  of  William's 
Hammer  and  Saw 


grooming  new  to  the  country  children  and  they  all  loved 
her.  She  was  followed  by  Ella  Findlay,  Mr.  Pressley, 
Alvin  Ellis  and  John  McCracken,  all  local  talent  who 
sought  to  give  youth  not  only  book  learning  but  some  out¬ 
side  activities  that  would  develop  originality  and  ease 
in  expression.  In  the  winter  months  a  literary  society 
was  held  in  the  building  and  debating,  singing,  declama¬ 
tory  exercise,  all  kinds  of  speech  making  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  usage  was  practiced.  In  the  summer  months  writing 
schools  and  singing  classes  were  encouraged,  all  of  which 
brought  the  morale  of  the  place  to  a  degree  of  efficiency 
that  made  it  a  valuable  social  center. 

Our  man  of  the  square- topped  house  made  It  a  rule 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  os  well  a3  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  work  carried  on  there.  On  one  occasion  he  arrived 
in  late  afternpon  to  visit  the  school  and  show  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  efforts  being  put  forth  for  youth.  The 
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history  class  was  reciting  when  he  entered  and  he  was 
courteously  seated  where  he  could  take  in  the  proceedings. 
It  happened  that  some  mention  was  made  in  the  history 
lesson  of  the  sect  called  Quakers.  Immediately  a  twitter 
went  through  the  room;  the  boys  nudged  each  other  and 
snickered  impolitely .  His  own  children  were  the  only 
Quaker  children  in  the  room  and  he  could  see  something 
of  the  jibes  they  were  meeting  about  their  religious  fore- 
bo  u's  and  realized  that  they  were  in  an  unpopular  role 
so  far  as  church  was  concerned.  What  he  did  not  know 
was  that  his  children  were  getting  a  lesson  on  courtesy 
toward  people  of  a  different  faith  or  race  or  color  that 
would  never  leave  them,  and  in  the  years  to  come  they 
would  be  more  than  tolerant  toward  those  who  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  belief  -  or  were  of  another  nation  or 
tribe  or  color.  He  could  not  know  that  this  test  in 
youth  would  make  his  sons  and  daughters  sympathetic  toward 
the  dark-skinned  peoples  they  would  meet  and  have  a  heart 
for  the  oppressed  and  flouted  and  Ignored.  When  books 
were  laid  aside  for  the  day,  the  teacher  invited  her  visi¬ 
tor  to  speak  to  the  school  and  he  accepted  the  invitation 
graciously,  speaking  warmly  of  the  fine  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  there,  of  what  it  meant  in  taxes  and  of  the  vision 
of  those  put  in  charge  of  the  education  of  youth,  com¬ 
pared  the  present  opportunities  favorably  with  those  of 
the  past  generation  and  made  everyone  feel  grateful  for 
hie  advantages.  Then  he  referred  to  the  allusion  in  the 
history  lesson  to  the  people  called  Quakers  and  gave  such 
an  interesting  account  of  them  that  no  one  could  help 
but  honor  the  memory  of  the  originators  of  the  Society, 
for  the  simple  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  practice. 

A  pin  drop  could  have  been  heard  as  he  probably  poured 
more  history  of  facts  into  those  minds  than  they'd  had 
on  any  topic  all  year.  While  he  in  no  way  antagonized 
those  who  were  uninformed  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  he  did  exalt  a  people  who  were  making  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  spiritual  forces  sadly  needed.  No  one  now 
felt  like  hanging  the  head  in  confusion  or  embarrassment 
over  a  religious  background. 

In  World  War  I  when  Herbert  Hoover  headed  up  the 
feeding  of  starving  children  in  Europe  and  a  definite 
channel  was  provided  through  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  to  reach  and  help  civilian  populations  in  war- 
torn  countries,  the  selflessness  of  a  pacifist  people 
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came  to  the  fore.  If  a  rich  man  like  Herbert  Hoover 
could  forego  a  great  opportunity  to  increase  his  wealth 
and  instead  devote  his  energies  to  such  a  humanitarian 
cause,  and  if  Rufus  Jones  and  his  ilk  could  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  devise  an  organization  for  just  such 
causes,  surely  religion  is  not  dead.  Even  a  small  com¬ 
munion  can  stress  essentials  often  neglected  or  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  background  in  time  of  crisis,  and  this 
little  body  of  believers  has  marked  down  to  its  credit 
some  of  the  major  objects  of  all  Christian  service  and 
conviction. 

Something  of  such  later  developments  as  these 
were  brought  out  concerning  early  founding  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  in  the  warm  passioned  recital  that  day  at  Prairie  Home 
schoolhouse  and  never  again  was,  there  embarrassment  to 
the  Quaker  children  there.  It  grew  to  be  a  happy  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere,  a  settled  homey  place  to  live.  No 
wonder  then  that  when,  on  returning  from  school  one  day, 
these  young  hopefuls  heard  their  mother  say  the  farm  had 
been  sold  and  possession  was  to  be  given  in  the  fall 
a  general  howl  went  up  from  the  group  as  some  cried  and 
others  plied  the  good  mother  with  a  deluge  of  questions. 
"Why  oh  why  should  they  move  from  this  happy  hunting 
ground!"  She  herself  had  been  brought  to  acquiesce  in 
the  deed  signing  only  because  the  price  had  been  flatter¬ 
ing  and  they  could  do  better  with  the  money.  They  had 
plenty  of  manpower  and  equipment  for  the  larger  farm  a 
half  mile  down  the  road.  Walnut  Creek  ran  across  one 
corner  of  the  quarter  section  -  affording  water  for  more 
stock.  The  pasture  acreage  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
increase  in  livestock  and  in  every  way  the  untilled  land 
would  provide  better  employment  for  the  boys.  The  erect¬ 
ing  of  new  buildings  would  give  the  carpenter  scope  for 
his  skill  and  withal  the  improved  farm  would  double  their 
possessions  in  a  few  years.  With  so  many  children  to  put 
through  college,  such  arguments  settled  the  question. 

But  the  new  home  plant  was  never  so  satisfactory.  The 
site  itself  was  les3  inviting  and  the  house  not  so  com¬ 
modious.  Located  in  a  different  school  district,  the 
children  were  jostled  to  an  unfamiliar  environment  - 
must  travel  a  greater  distance  to  school-  each  day  and 
meet  a  smaller  student  body.  Even  the  new  Sunday  School, 
organized  in  this  3choolhouse,  while  it  drew  more  Quaker 
patronage  had  less  of  permanence;  though  some  of  the 
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unchurched  who  gathered  in  helped  build  the  church  home 
with  constituents  from  the  we3t. 

Mary  had  married  John  Grayson  in  the  "square -top 
house,"  as  t'was  always  familiarly  referred  to  In  after 
years.  She  had  gone  to  her  own  new  home;  0.  J.  in  col¬ 
lege  or  away  teaching,  and  the  family  unit  was  never 
again  to  reach  the  peak  of  solidarity  it  had  known. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  l88l  that  a  new  concern 
seized  our  man  of  many  emotions .  He  felt  called  to  make 
a  missionary  tour  with  Levi  Sharpless  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Like  Paul,  immediately  he  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood  but  began  to  plan  for  this  religious 
visit.  He  promptly  put  Johnnie  and  Anna  in  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  school  year.  Johnnie  had  previously  sp  :t 
a  year  in  Penn  College  with  Mary  -  but  it  seemed  more  con¬ 
venient  to  patronize  the  nearer  institution  only  fifteen 
miles  away  now.  With  the  spirit  of  a  good  provider,  he  butch¬ 
ered  beef,  and  pork  sufficient  for  the  winter,  cut  up 
ready  for  the  kettle,  and  with  his  usual  dispatch  com¬ 
pleted  all  arrangements  for  the  household  and  prepared 
for  his  journey. 

His  letters  were  filled  with  thrilling  t 
of  that  strange  land.  The  labor  of  love  of  these  men, 
obsessed  with  a  missionary  spirit,  was  interspersed  with 
the  collection  of  shells,  spices,  hard  woods  turned  at 
the  mill,  with  pressed  ferns  and  other  plants  native  to 
that  climate .  He  returned  to  his  homeland  with  two  large 
trunks  laden  with  curios  and  relics  of  the  wonderland  of 
trees  and  flowers.  He  never  ceased  to  enjoy  displaying 
them  and  talking  of  the  people  there .  Many  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  was  made  real  by  these  specimens  from  Jamaica. 
Henceforth,  he  was  part  of  the  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
his  mission  to  unchurched  peoples  became  the  outstanding 
purpose  of  his  life. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  us 

visits  that  he  inquired  for  each  child,  as  was  .istom, 

and  finding  that  his  fifteen- year  old  daughter  was  work¬ 
ing  for  a  sick  neighbor  woman  expressed  'his  displeasure 
that "there  was  not  enough  work  at  home  to  occupy  her.  He 
was  told  that  the  child  wanted  to  earn  some  money  and 
was  glad  to  be  asked  to  help  over  there.  He  queried  what 
money  was  needed  for  and  was  told  that  she  wanted  some 
shoes  for  better,  like  the  other  girls  wore.  This  seemed  * 
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to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but  the  following  day  he  had  a 
pretext  to  make  a  trip  to  Des  Moines,  fifteen  miles  away, 
and  stopped  at  the  afore-mentioned  neighbors  on  the  way' 
After  friendly  greetings  in  the  home  he  went  to  the  kit¬ 
chen  where  the  girl  was  busy  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  low 
gentle  voice : "Mother  says  thee  wants  some  shoes.  What* 
size  does  thee  wear?  What  kind  does  thee  want?"  When 
a  preference  was  expressed  for  narrow-toed  shoes  he  ex¬ 
plained:  If  we  get  them  too  narrow  they  will  injure  the 

feet  and  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  in  later  years."  Then 
asking  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  had  her  right  shoe  re¬ 
moved;  then,  drawing  a  line  about  the  foot  with  a  pencil 
he  looked  at  the  imprint  and  remarked  that  the  shoe  man 
would  know  how  to  choose  a  shoe  that  would  give  that 
width  in  a  narrow  toe.  It  might  need  to  be  a  bit  longer, 
perhaps.  So  saying,  he  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket  and 
was  gone.  On  his  return  that  evening,  he  left  a  package 
for  her  and  when  t’was  opened  she  beheld  the  prettiest, 
best  fitting,  high-priced  shiny,  kid  shoes  the  girl  had 
ever  possessed.  Though  stern  in  his  discipline,  he  had 
a  warm,  sympathetic  heart.  Nor  was  humor  wanting  in  his 
makeup.  He  never  tried  to  be  funny  but  could  see  a  joke 
and  enjoy  it.  He  was  quick  to  sense  a  disappointment  or 
discouragement  and  no  matter  how  strenuous  his  ovn  life 
might  be,  found  time  to.  help  lift  another's  burden.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  intense  longings  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  life  plans  and  kept  them  steadily  before  him  while  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  lesser  tasks  at  hand.  He  was 
not  given  to  discussing  his  ambitions  and  seldom  referred 
to  them  until  every  detail  was  worked  out  for  consummating 
them.  .  He  might  mention  Information  he  was  accumulating  on 
a  project,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  country  he  was  study¬ 
ing,  but,  for  the  most  part,  his  investigations  were 
purely  his  own.  He  had  an  encompassing  concern  for  the 
w  ole  family  and  when  he  was  at  home,  everyone  knew  his 
own  place  and  stayed  put.  They  say,  "when  the  cat's  away 
the  mice  will  play  and  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  mice  to  play  during  his  frequent  religious  visits 
away,  that  often  were  prolonged  through  the  winter  months 
especially  when  the  farm  operations  were  confined  prin¬ 
cipally  to  regular  chores.  It  was  a  daily  practice  to 
have  family  worship  and  no  one  shirked  that  hour  follow¬ 
ing  the  morning  meal  -  no  matter  how  busy  the  season  of 
the  year.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  was  an  oft- 
quoted  maxim  and  he  would  brook  no  "burning  of  midnight 
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oil"  and  then  "burning  daylight  in  bed"  next  morning, 
though  he  was  not  arbitrary  about  early  rising  just  for 
the  habit  itself  when  the  work  season  was  over. 

Not  long  after  the  Jamaica  tour,  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  new  lands  in  South  Dakota  and  talked  to  0.  J. 
and  Johnnie  about  the  possibilities  of  getting  homes 
there.  Accordingly,  they  decamped  to  locate  homesteads 
in  that  state.  In  the  company  of  young  men  who  were  fired 
with  zeal  for  new  homes  and  made  this  venture,  returning 
like  millionaires,  was  one  Frank  I.  Hall.  He  was  a  de- 
bonaire  gentleman  from  an  adjoining  district  who  had  for 
some  time  been  making  friendly  calls  upon  the  Marshalls' 
second  daughter,  Anna.  It  was  rather  a  dashing  couple 
and  no  one  was  surprised  when  there  was  a  quiet  wedding 
in  the  parental  home.  0.  J.  too,  took  a  bride  before 
the  spring  departure  to  the  new  country.  His  was  rather 
a  short  courtship  for  he  had  returned  from  college  to 
find  the  Prairie  Home  girl  grown  to  beautiful  womanhood. 

It  mattered  little  to  him  that  she  and  his  brother  Johnnie 
had  been  partners  in  all  school  games.  The  stately  bru¬ 
nette  just  suited  the  older  brother  and  he  let  it  be  known 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  evidently  satisfactory  to  her,  for 
they  were  married  before  the  setting  out  to  the  Eldorado 
of  the  plains.  In  the  honeymoon  by  train  the  bride  was 
accompanied  by  the  groom's  father  while  the  groom  came 
with  the  household  goods  and  stock  to  White  Lake,  from 
there  going  overland  to  the  Vessington  Hills  country. 
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Chapter  3 


Passing  through  the  valley  of  weeping 
they  made  it  a  place  of  springs.  Ps.84:6 

Jehoshaphat,  when  he  inarched  against  Moab  led 
his  army  through  an  arid  valley  called  Bachim  or  Baca 
irom  a  shrub  called  the  weeping  plant.  He  could  find  no 
water  for  his  army  and  they  digged  wells  as  they  proceed¬ 
ed  through  the  length  of  the  valley,  but  they  were  dry 
wells.  Later  the  early  rains  came  and  filled  all  the  dry 
wells  making  them  cisterns  and  the  whole  valley  began  to 
grow  green.  In  time  it  "blossomed  as  the  rose." 

Dakota  was  a  dry  country  in  those  days.  It  was  a 
disappointing  thing  to  plant  crops  and  have  little  reap¬ 
ing.  The  settlers  were  discouraged  and  lonely.  There 
were  few  advantages,  few  churches,  few  gatherings  of  the 
people  in  rural  districts  and  the  wide  prairies  spoke  only 
of  distance.  William  Marshall  was  not  to  be  downed.  One 
crop  did  well,  potatoes.  They  planted  the  pealings  of 
potatoes  brought  from  Iowa  as  one  by  one  furrows  were  run 
with  the  breaking  plow.  These  grew  and  produced  fine 
specimens  of  tubers. 

On  Sundays,  the  team  of  big  mules  was  hitched  to 
the  lumber  wagon  with  seats  for  all,  and  off  they  went  to 
the  little  Quaker  meeting  at  Templeton,  ten  miles  away 
Catholics  had  nothing  on  that  family.  They  had  to  rise 
early  to  make  that  distance  in  time  for  the  morning  meet¬ 
ing.  Often  when  the  watch  warned  they  might  not  make  it 
by  the  hour,  this  dauntless  man  would  rise  to  the  occasion 
use  the  lines  for  a  whip  ana  urge  the  mules  into  a  gallop/ 
It  must  have  been  a  comical  sight  with  those  huge  ears 
flopping,  the  driver  leaning  over  the  dashboard  with  the 
unwieldy  persuader, and  family  holding  on  lest  they  be 
jostled  out  over  the  rough  trail.  But  there  was  no  on 6 
to  see  the  spectacle.  Only  a  few  houses  were  passed.  The 
first  house  on  the  road  was  the  Titu3  place.  It  was  nes¬ 
tled  in  a  wide  valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills  heading 
up  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Wessingtons.  The 
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House  built  in  1885  by  William  Marshall  on  S  j  9-103-67 
in  Jerauld  County,  South  Dakota.  J.  E .  Marshall's  "Infair. 
Wedding"  was  held  here  April  8,  1886. 


buildings  looked  small  and  low  as  viewed  from  the  peak 
of  the  ridge,  though  on  closer  inspection,  the  house  was 
two  stories  high  and  other  buildings  compared  favorably 
with  farm  buildings  in  Iowa. 

It  was  in  this  home  that  Johnnie  found  his  wife 
the  plump  and  pretty  Nellie  with  wide  blue,  laughing 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and  heavy  blond  hair.  She  and  her 
younger  sister,  winsome,  comely  Annie,  "e’en  a  most  as 
sweet  as  she, "  with  their  mother,  a  buxom  cheery  soul, 
helped  to  make  the  early  months  on  the  prairie  livable. 
Here  the  family  were  often  Invited  to  stop  for  Sunday  din¬ 
ner  as  at  other  homes  in  the  Quaker  neighborhood  near  the 
church.  But  it  was  not  for  long  that  these  ten  miles  were 
covered  to  meet  with  Friendly  company.  It.  was  too  stren¬ 
uous  for  the  mules,  and  besides,  there  were  more  settlers 
moving  in,  schoolhouses  being  built  and  a  number  of  homes 
soon  dotted  the  landscape.  A  Sunday  School  was  first 


organized  in  th  Juan  schoolhouse.  Later,  the  Grubb 
schoolhouse  became  the  center  of  a  live  group.  The  Grubb 
young  people,  John,  Cora,  and  Pink,  vere  good  singers  and 
lent  their  voices  and  other  talents  generously  to  make 
the  work  a  going  concern.  Ella  Baker  lived  near  and 
was  a  dependable  factor.  She  married  Walter  Hyde  and 
they  settled  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Vessington  Springs 
and  became  standbys  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Ella  re¬ 
tained  her  good  looks.  At  seventy- five,  she  was  round- 
faced  and  sweet  as  in  girlhood. 

When  Reverend  Longland,  Waterbury's  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  took  over  the  services  at  this  school- 
house,  our  pioneer  preacher  started  a  Sunday  School  at 
Pleasant  Valley  ten  miles  away  where  a  rather  closely  knit 
settlement  had  no  religious  work.  This  developed  into 
quite  a  substantial  church  with  a  good  membership.  It 
was  here  that  an  incident  occurred  to  show  the  father 
heart  of  the  pioneer.  The  third  daughter,  Mattie,  was 
teaching  her  second  term  of  school  at  Pleasant  Valley  and 
had  an  advanced  class  in  arithmetic.  They  had  reached 
a  miscellaneous  list  of  problems  which  she  felt  must  be 
solved  in  advance  by  her  lest  she  be  overtaken  by  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  happened  on  a  Friday  that  she  had  found  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  seemed  unusually  perverse  and  baffled  all  efforts 
of  solution.  For  two  days  she  had  wrestled  with  it,  but 
it  would  not  yield  its  secret.  By  Monday  that  problem 
would  be  due  for  assignment  to  the  class.  Accordingly, 
she  packed  her  little  bag  for  home  and  carried  it  to 
school  to  be  ready  for  the  home  trip  when  the  team  should 
arrive.  But  it  did  not  come  and  she  decided  to  set  out 
on  the  road  homeward  to  meet  the  belated  driver.  There 
was  no  sign  of  a  team  ahead  so  she  plodded  on  and  on.  No 
houses  were  on  the  way  and  when  she  had  covered  half  the 
distance  there  was  little  use  to  go  back.  Home  was  as 
near  as  the  boarding  place  and  that  unsolved  problem  was 
an  incentive  to  drive  her  on  to  certain  help.  It  was  Im¬ 
perative  to  learn  the  solution.  When  she  had  reached  the 
brow  of  the  last  hill,  her  father  spied  her,  shoes  in 
hand,  trudging  wearily  and  slowly  toward  him.  He  dropped 
his  work  and  hurried  to  meet  her,  with  a  questioning  look 
in  his  eye.  He  relieved  her  of  shoes  and  bag  to  lighten 
her  burden,  for  she  was  limping  with  blistered  feet,  and' 
and  inquired  why  the  trip  home  when  no  one  came  for  her. 
Shamefacedly  she  confessed  she  was  stuck  in  arithmetic 


and  had  to  come  for  help.  He  explained  that  it  was  a 
busy  time-  and  neither  he  nor  the  team  could  be  spared 
from  the  field  t<  the  trip.  Very  gently  he  remind¬ 

ed  her  that  teachers  were  something  of  a  burden  for  the 
homefolks  who  had  about  all  they  could  carry.  He  had 
hinted  that  her  meager  school  salary  was  bringing  better 
returns  than  his  farming  operations  that  fall  and  with 
some  bitterness  complained  he'd  sunk  a  good  Iowa  farm  in 
this  Dakota  project. 

There  were  many  severe  tests  to  the  early  settlers. 
One  of  these  tests  was  the  prairie  fire.  The  first  fire 
that  invaded  this  particular  region  came  in  the  evening. 
The  alert  pioneer  noticed  the  smoke  when  it  was  far  away 
and  sensed  from  the  direction  of  the  wind  that  it  was 
heading  his  way.  At  once  he  laid  his  plans,  told  the 
boys  to  harness  the  horses  and  sent  one,  with  one  of  the 
girls  to  assist,  to  hitch  to  a  stoneboat  w’ith  two  barrels 
to  fill  with  water  from  the  pasture  well,  and  the  other 
boy  was  told  to  hitch  to  the  breaking  plow.  He  took  di¬ 
rect  command  of  the  plow  and  kdpt  the  team  at  a  swift 
pace  while  he  swung  them  in  a  great  semicircle  about  the 
buildings.  Twice,  thrice,  the  furrows  fell  open,  then, 
sending  the  team  away,  he  burned  out  the  mid  furrows  for 
protection.  By  now  no  one  need  warn  at  ut  a  prairie  fire 
for  already  the  head  fires  appeared  over  the  hills  not 
three  miles  away.  Even  higher  and  higher  the  flames 
leaped  skyward  and  this  general  knew  his  protection  was 
scarcely  sufficient.  Every  child  was  directed  to  secure 
a  pail  of  water  and  gunny. sack  and  watch  for  sparks.  VALth 
Herculean  strokes  he  led  the  way  to  fight  the  side  fires 
of  this  leaping  monster.  Fortunately,  the  head  fire 
swept  by,  missing  buildings  by  less  than  a  quarter  mile 
but,  with  an  increasing  wind,  the  side  fires  were  gain- 
ing  force  and  the  man  of  iron  with  his  puny  helpers  worked 
with  unabated  energy  to  beat  out  the  last  remaining  glow 
kindled  in  the  dry  grass.  Long  after  the  head  fires  had 
swept  by,  the  ghostly  flames  lighted  the  whole  sky  with 
lurid  light  and  the  vigilant  watchers  swung  their  wet 
gunny  sacks  to  snap  out  the  newly  lighted  tufts  of  dry 
grass  fanned  into  blaze  by  the  wind.  It  was  long  after 
midnight  before  these  black-faced  toilers  vere  safe  to 
seek  their  beds  for  much-needed  rest. 
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One  of  these  fires  let  loose  In  later  years,  came 
close  home  to  other  members  of  the  family.  Frank  Hall 
was  doing  some  breaking  for  the  Graysons  and  his  wife 
Anna  had  come,  as  often,  to  visit  her  sister  Mary.  It 
vas  decided  one  day  that  she  should  stay  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  let  Mary  make  a  long-needed  trip  for  supplies. 

It  vas  t.  mty  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  end  there 
were  no  cars,  just  the  ordinary  mode  of  travel;  hence 
she  set  out  early  to  get  home  before  the  Halls  should 
leave  for  home.  When  she  left  town,  she  saw  heavy  smoke 
in  the  direction  she  was  taking.  It  could  be  nothing 
but  a  prairie  fire,  but  how  far  away  she  had  no  way 
of  knowing.  Within  five  miles  of  home,  she  came  upon 
blackened  prairie.  The  fire  had  passed  and  only  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind  gave  any  clue  to  the  region  it  might 
have  covered.  As  far  as  she  could  see  in  the  direction 
of  home,  the  fire  had  swept.  With  growing  anxiety  she 
hurried  the  horses.  What  if  her  home  had  been  swept 
away!  What  if  the  children  -  she  dared  not  conjecture. 
Viith  aching  heart  she  saw  the  burnt  area  reached  on  and 
°n. .  Wien  she  topped  the  next  hill,  the  home  site  would 
be  in  view.  She  dreaded  what  would  meet  her  eyes  but 
urged  the  team  onward.  At  last  they  came  up  over  the 
hill  and  there  lay  the  place  where  the  house  had  been, 
but  now  only  a  crib  and  stable  remained;  all  other 
buildings  were  gone.  Beyond,  as  far  as  she  could  see, 
vas  the  blackened  area.  What  agony  filled  her  breast! 

But  now  she  saw  near  the  crib  Frank  and  Anna  and  all  the 
children.  They  met  her  far  beyond  the  yard  with  tears 
of  joy  and  inexpressible  emotion  in  every  heart.  She 
had  to  know  the  whole  story  smd  it  was  told  in  humble 
gratitude.  The  breaking  that  vas  being  done,  a  consider¬ 
able  field,  lay  near  the  buildings.  When  Frank  Baw  the 
fire  coming,  he  called  everybody  from  the  house,  told 
them  to  bring  comforts  and  hurry  into  the  center  of  the 
plowed  field.  Tliere,  they  all  lay  down  and  covered  with 
the  comforts.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  panting 
thing  vas  soon  upon  them  with  a  roaring  swirling  gust  of 
debris  peppering  their  temporary  cover.  When  it  vas  past 
they  threw  off  the  already  burning  comforts  and  stood 
safe  in  their  haven  of  fresh- turned  earth.  Not  one  of  • 
them  had  been  touched.  The  heat' was  intense  and.  the  suf¬ 
focating  smoke  almost  smothered  them,  but  their  protect¬ 
ing  covers  had  saved  them.  The  devastating  monster  swept 
on,  but  this  family  vas  saved  alive. 
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Dakota  vas  a  land  of  summer  heat  and  winter  storm. 
An  incident  never  to  be  forgotten  was  one  particular 
Dakota  blizzard  more  intense  and  baffling  than  the  others 
The  master  of  the  household  had  felt  a  call  to  a  "reli¬ 
gious  service  among  some  of  the  Friends  Meetings  in  the 
East.  When  the  fall  vx>rk  vas  out  of  the  way,  he  left 
Eddie  in  charge  of  chores  and  hied  him  away  to  this  im¬ 
portant  mission.  It  was  not  a  new  experience  -  this 
visiting  families  and  meetings  "in  the  love  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  It  vas  a  part  of  his  "stock  in  trade."  Either 
before  he  set  out  this  time,  or  after  he  was  on  his  way, 
he  had  one  of  his  daylight  visions.  These  visions,  too’ 
were  a  part  of  his  religious  life.  This  presentiment 
vas  most  vivid  and  his  grandchildren  recall  it  as  a  strik 
ing  thing  that  he  could  be  so  led  by  miraculous  means . 
Suddenly,  as  he  meditated  on  the  Scriptures,  there  lay 
out  before  him  a  valley  he  had  never  seen  and  in  it  a 
meeting  house.  Long  he  took  in  the  details  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  contour  of  the  land,  the  location  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  its  dimensions,  other  objects,  and  the  directions. 
He  pondered  the  vision,  wondering  Vhat  it  could  mean,  but 
decided  that  somewhere  such  a  place  existed  that  he  must 
visit.  As  he  proceeded  among  meetings,  he  felt  drawn  to 
inquire  whether  th,ere  vas  such  a  site  of  a  Friends' 
meeting.  Immediately,  the  one  inquired  of  recognized  the 
place  from  his  description  and  directed  him  to  it.  He 
found  it  near  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  and  attended 'a  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  there.  On  entering,  he  felt  laid  upon 
him  forcefully  a  distinct  message.  While  delivering  it 
he  vas  impelled  to  address  an  individual  present  about 
God's  will  and  urged  surrender  and  obedience.  It  vas  his 
firm  conviction  that  if  Christians  heeded  their  impres¬ 
sions  without  fear  of  fanaticism,  they  would  be  guided 
more  clearly  and  definitely  from  above  whether  by  visions 
or  not.  When  this  meeting  vas  over,  he  felt  his  own  • 
burden  gone  and  entire  relief  to  leave  for  the  West  and 
his  Dakota  home. 

vas  during  his  absence  from  home  that  the  said 
blizzard  broke  in  its  fury.  All  night  the  storm  raged" 
and- when  morning  came  Ed,  proud  to  be  in  command,  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  starting  the  d.ay.  A  fire  vas  a 
simple  thing  with  twisted  hay,  the  usual  fuel  in  every 
ome  in  that  day.  But  the  fine  snow  had  sifted  through 
every  crevice  and  had  filled  the  piled  stock  of  morning 
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fuel  vith  moisture.  He  struck  match  after  match,  sure 
that  the  next  would  catch.  But  a  second  difficulty  hin¬ 
dered.  Snow  had  filled  the  stovepipe  too  and  there  was 
no  draft.  When  the  match  box  was  empty,  he  called  to 
know  where  he  could  find  more  matches.  He  was  informed 
that  was  the  last  box.  The  supply  had  run  low.  "Well," 
he  announced,  "you'll  have  to  stay  in  bed  till  I  get 
back.  There's  no  fire.  It's  cold  up  here."  The  near¬ 
est  store  was  eight  miles  away.  The  nearest  neighbor  wasi 
two  miles.  He  declared  he  would  go  there  to  borrow  . 
matches.  The  storm  was  still  raging  and  there  were  no 
fences  to  guide  him.  It  was  a  dangerous  venture  for  the 
air  was  full  of  snow  and  he  would  likely  get  lost.  It 
was  a  concerned  family  till  at  last'  he  was  stamping  the 
snow  from  his  overshoes  and  whistling  a  gay  tune  while 
he  cleared  the  stovepipe  of  snow  and  began  over  his  ef¬ 
forts  at  a  fire.  This  time  he  was  successful  and  as 
happy  as  a  bird  to  have  conquered  circumstances.  He  was 
most  like  his  father  in  disposition  of  all  the  children. 

It  was  soon  to  be  Ed's  turn  to  go  to  college.  He 
and  the  next  sister  older  were,  in  the  fall  of  1886,  put 
aboard  a  train  for  Iowa  and  the  Quaker  college  at  Oska- 
loosa.  How  the  parents  managed  to  get  along  without 
them  and  .provide  for  their  schooling  Is  not  just  clear, 
but  they  worked  summers  and  helped  with  expenses  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  training.  Daisy,  too,  took  her  place  In  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  institution  soon,  and  the 
father,  with  his  usual  business  sense,  traded  the  Dakota 
land  for  three  forties  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri 
River  near  Glenwood,  Iowa,  and  left  the  wells  he  had 
digged  here  and  there  to  be  filled  by  "the  early  and 
later  rains "  of  the  future . 


Chapter  4 


A  great  choir  leader  has  said  that  In  every  large 
choir  there  is  need  of  "overtone's"  -  singers  who  sing  a 
fractional  shade  above  or  below  key  to  give  spread  to 
the  music.  When  all  the  voices  are  exact  anti  go  out  as 
one  voice,  the  product  is  thin  and  uninteresting.  But 
a  few  overtones  on  the  parts  expand  the  chord  and  give 
it  warmth  and  brilliance  and  power.  These  overtones  may 
be  an  annoyance  to  those  who  sing  with  them  and  make  the 
effort  more  difficult,  for  It  is  easier  to  glide  along 
where  all  harmonize;  but  overtones  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  grand  chorus . 

Musical  harmony  is  not  the  only  field  in  which 
overtones  play  an  important  part'.  It  was  not  intended 
by  an  all-wise  Creator  that  we  should  be  exactly  alike; 
and  in  the  great  harvest  field  of  Christian  service  there 
Is  especial  need  of  those  with  original  gifts  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  life's  music. 

William  Marshall  was  an  "overtone."  He  did  not  fit 
into  the  common  scheme  of  things.  He  was  different.  His 
work  was  pre-eminently  beyond  the  pale  of  the  organized 
church.  Not  because  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  organi¬ 
zation.  He  was  not  the  proverbial  "come-outer . "  No 
worker  was  ever  more  loyal  to  the  tenets  of  his  own  de¬ 
nomination  or  more  at  home  among  her  people.  But  he  was 
forever  reaching  out  to  others  and  seeking  to  interest 
the  unchurched.  He  was  no  proselytor.  He  did  not  seek 
to  loose  anyone  from  his  church  moorings.  Rather,  he 
sought  the  unattached,  the  unawakened,  the  drifters,  and 
tried  to  interest  them  in  the  Christian  way  of  life.  This 
called  him  constantly  to  the  frontiers  where  churches 
were  not  working,  out  into  the  uncrystallized  conditions 
of  unorganized  society.  Here  he  was  beyond  the  closely 
knit  prejudices  of  churches  and  also  away  from  people  who 
are  against  all  forms  of  religion.  Away  from  those  who 
have  lived  in  religious  communities  without  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  forces  and  hence  are  unapproachable. 
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He  seldom  found  an  athlest  or  those  stubbornly  set  In 
their  way.  Rather,  he  found  folks  that  had  lived  pretty 
much  alone  without  notice  of  leaders  in  regulation  cen¬ 
ters  of  activity.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  hungry 
for  comradeship  and  welcomed  invitations  to  meet  with  a 
group  on  Sundays.  They  were  glad  to  have  their  children 
noticed  and  wanted  and  appreciated.  He  therefore  had 
little  trouble  in  starting  a  new  Sunday  School  and  preach¬ 
ing  service.  He  would  settle  down  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
vorked  area  and  live  among  the  people  till  they  had  con- 
fidence  in  him  as  a  man.  He  would  meet  the  men  at  their 

work  as  a  neighbor  and  gradually  become  a  part  of  their 
life . 


Thus  when  he  viewed  the  surroundings  of  his  land 
on  the  Missouri  Bluffs,  it  was  not  the  steep  wooded  hills 
that  he  saw  so  much  as  a  population  hid  away  in  the  tim¬ 
ber  along  the  river.  For  miles  up  and  down  those  bluffs 
and  out  upon  the  more  open  plateaus  he  saw  living  souls 
He  would  say:  "The  woods  are  full  of  them."  He  had  a 
comfortable  home  in  Glenvood,  but  he  built  a  shack  up  a 
narrow  valley  on  his  land  and  there  he  spent  his  summers 
largely,  with  a  few  chickens  and  a  team  and  buggy  so  he 
could  get  around.  He  spent  much  time  traversing  the  nar¬ 
row  roads  to  find  the  people  who  used  them,  and  soon  had 
a  Sunday  School  among  them.  Over  all  kinds  of  roads  in 
all^ kinds  of  weather  he  pursued  his  purpose.  He  and  the 
gentle  mother  called  in  every  home  for  miles  around  and 
made  friends  of  those  who  had  been  long  isolated.  It  was 
like  a  dream  to  see  a  little  neatly  dressed  woman  with  an 
engaging  smile  in  their  simple  homes.  Among  these  rustic 
scenes  there  were  often  found  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
wheat  -  a  mother  who  had  come  from  a  good  home  and  car¬ 
ried  with  her  the  refinements  of  other  days  -  or  a  youth¬ 
ful  farmer  trying  to  got  a  start  in  these  rugged  lands  - 
a  former  teacher  trying  to  adapt  herself  to  toil  and  hard¬ 
ship  until  better  days  should  come.  And  sometimes  on  the 
mein  roads  there  were  good  homes  and  those  who  once  had 
been  church  people.  Such  was  the  Manning  Taylor  family  - 
with  her  people  the  Anders on s .  These  two  families  became 
the  standbys  of  the  West  Oak  Church.  Our  carpenter, 
arraer,  preacher  bought  a  triangular  tract  of  land  in  a 
wide  Y  between  diverging  roads  and  there,  with  little  fi¬ 
nancial  help  and  only  donated  labor,  he  built  a  good- 
el  zed  church  where  the  people  up  and  down  those  roads  and 
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through  the  woods  could  be  Invited  to  worship.  Some  good 
substantial  members  kept  up  this  West  Oak  Church  for  years 
till  later  it  was  sold  to  another  communion,  perhaps  the 
Presbyterians,  and  there  is  still  a  thriving  rural  congre¬ 
gation  there.  The  pioneer  preacher  who  made  possible  this 
center  of  religious  activity  was  something  more  than  an 
explorer  of  possibilities.  He  was  a  pathfinder  and  pri¬ 
mary  builder.  But  he  needed  to  be  followed  by  a  religious 
statesman  and  organizer  who  could  strengthen  foundations 
and  build  a  substantial  super  structure.  While  he  gave 
freely  of  himself  and  his  means  to  open  up  new  fields,  he 
hadn't  sufficient  vision  of  the  stewardship  of  all  be¬ 
lievers.  He  expected  the  people  whom  he  discovered  to 
themselves  and  to  God  to  be  full  grown  in  religious  poli¬ 
ty,  and  to  become,  even  as  he  was,  concerned  for  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  When  he 
had  done  the  first  works,  gotten  people  saved  in  their 
homes  and  gathered  into  church  and  Sunday  School,  he 
would  make  temporary  arrangements  for  other  workers  to 
take  over  the  leadership  and  himself  go  on  to  establish 
new  centers .  He  was  followed  at  West  Oak  by  Edwin  and 
Alma  Sanders,  Clinton  and  Cassie  Commons,  Susan  M.  E. 

Allen  and  others . 

Another  field  he  entered  was  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Missouri  in  another  direction  from  Glenvood,  at 
the  inland  village  of  Old  Pacific.  It  was  a  very  proper 
place  for  a  permanent  work.  Though  the  railroad  had 
missed  it  there  was  still  a  goodly  group  of  dwellings  and 
a  two -story  frame  schoolhouse  ail  surrounded  by  a  pros¬ 
perous  farming  district.  There  was  no  church  nearer  than 
Martins  Chapel  over  against  the  foothills  several  miles 
away.  A  Sunday  School  was  gladly  welcomed  at  Old  Pacific. 
They  had  had  intermittent  seasons  of  carrying  on,  and  a 
gospel  service  was  a  good  prospect.  The  winding  road 
down  the  long  clay  hills  from  Glenvood  to  the  level  plains 
below  led  to  the  more  restful  road  beyond  to  reach  the 
village  which  always  seemed  farther  away  than  it  looked 
to  be.  It  was  upon  one  of  the  returns  up  this  long  hard 
hill  when  the  roads  were  heavy  with  mud  that  a  deep  nar¬ 
row  rut  cramped  a  wheel  and  dished  it.  The  team,  surg¬ 
ing  to  free  their  burden,  finished  the  job  by  breaking 
out  some  spokes  and  injuring  the  hub.  '  There',  with  a 
crippled  wh  el  and  In  a  mess  generally,  the  occupants 
sat.  The  <  iver  bounded  out  and  began  searching  along 
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the  timbered  road  for  some  sticks  suitable  to  splice  up 
his  lame  gig.  In  due  time,  he  located  some  short  tough 
timbers  whose  length  equalled  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
ihey  were  considerably  larger  around  than  his  arm  and 
far  too  bunglesome  but  fairly  straight.  With  vires  he 
fastened  them  in  an  X  across  the  hub  and  to  the  better- 
parts  of  that  sick  wheel  till  it  held  together  and  with 
grinding  and  squeaking  took  the  surrey  out  of  the  rut 
ana  safely  home.  The  incident  excited  little  comment’ for 
he  was  an  adept  at  cobbling  up  any  contrivance  in  an 
emergency,  but  when  week  after  week  he  continued  to  drive 
on  the  public  road  with  this  splintered  member,  it  became 
real  concern.  The  family  were  chagrined  to  start  off 
agam  and  again  with  the  bandaged  wheel  crazily  squeaking 
and  wobbling  along.  If  any  remonstrated  about  it  his 
response  would  be  only  a  wry  smile  and  knowing  twinkle  of 
the  eye.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  pride  needed  a  jolt,  and 
as  lt  suffered  should  continue  to  be  poulticed 
with  his  pungent  remedy.  What  mattered  it  if  in  this 
plight  friends  or  elite  strangers  met  him.  He  was  pur¬ 
suing  his  own  course,  tending  to  his  own  business,  in¬ 
conveniencing  no  one  but  his  own  and  perhaps  they  needed 
e  meaic  ne .  In  due  time,  a  better  vehicle  was  provided 

of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed,  and  he  went' gaily  on  his 
way . 

He  very  much  enjoyed  the  Old  Pacific  group  of 
people  and  through  summer  sun  and  winter  snows,  spring 
rams  and  fall  mud,  patiently  made  the  weekly  trips  But 
-one  Sunday  a  new  preacher  placed  an  appointment  on  the 

J0™®  an  ltlnerating  Baptist  preacher.  "Hard 
Sheiled  Baptist  he  was  called  -  whether  there  was  a  more 
dignified  descriptive  word  or  not.  The  man  he  was  sup¬ 
planting  commented  that  the  schoolhouse  was  a  public 
building  and  the  Baptist  man  had  as  good  a  right  there. as 
he.  He  was  too  pacific  minded  to  enter  into  any  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  matter  and  withdrew  from  the  field  to  be¬ 
gin  work  in  another  place  he  had  wanted  to  enter.  This 
Baptist  man  was  tall  and  walked  with  a  cane  though  he 
was  not  old.  The  other  distinguishing  feature  about  him 
was  that  he  smoked  a  pipe  with  a  very  long  stem.  He 
preached  at  a  schoolhouse  on  the  Vest  Oak  road  for  a 
while  and  it  was  the  wonder  of  all  to  see  so  fine  a  look¬ 
ing  man  light  up  his  pipe  as  he  came  out  of  his  service. 

But  he  was  from  the  South  and  was  excused  somewhat  because 
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'tobacco  is  raised  in  the  South  and  the  habit  had  doubt¬ 
less  clung  to  him  from  childhood.  How  long  he  preached 
at  Old  Pacific,  we  never  knew.  Recently  that  field  1 
been  occupied  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  and 
must  continue  to  be  an  interesting  area  for  service. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Johnnie  brought  his 
young  family  to  Iowa.  They  spent  six  years  on  the  hill 
farm  where  a  house  was  built  near  a  spring  in  a  vide 
valley,  and  the  children  roamed  the  hillsides  for  flowers 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  older  ones  attended 
school.  There  were  six  girls  and  one  lone  boy,  Willie, 
who  loved  the  woods  and  steep  hills  where  coasting  was  a 
dangerous  but  a  thrilling  experience.  Lillie,  the  eld¬ 
est,  was  a  grand  helper  with  the  younger  children  and 
had  a  good  training  for  the  years  when  she  had  her  own 
family  of  ten  children.  Four  of  her  six  fine  boys  are 
in  the  armed  forces  and  four  of  her  family  are  married 
and  have  children  growing  up  about  them.  Lillie  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  church-minded  of  Johnnie's  family.  She  is 
an  active  worker  in  the  Baptist  Churph  and  feels  a  real 
concern  about  rural  churches  closing  their  doors.  If  she 
were  situated  so  she  could,  she  would  follow  in  her  grand¬ 
father's  footsteps  and  be  a  good  home  missionary.  Mae, 
her  next  sister,  made  a  later  trip  to  Iowa  for  the 
Lancaster  reunion  at  Union  where  many  relatives  were  met 
for  the  first  time.  Her  son  and  daughter  are  both  mar¬ 
ried.  The  third  sister,  Grace,  had  one  son  and  lives  at 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota.  Olive,  the  fourth,  -was  active 
in  the  sewing  room  at  Gann  Valley  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  And  the  youngest,  Ethel,  deceased,  married  a 
Mitchell  and  left  four  children.  So  much  for  Johnnie's 
family. 

His  father  had  done  some  carpenter  work  in  the 
Vaubonsie  Hills  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  Glenvood 
in  the  early  days  and  became  interested  in  that  district. 
There  were  many  unreached  homes  there.  In  one  of  these 
he  found,  and  von  to  Jesus  Christ,  A.  J.  Buckingham  who 
continued  to  be  an  outstanding  Christian  through  the 
years.  Together  these  men  built  Burr  Oak  Church.  A.  J. 
was  abundantly  able  to  finance  such  a  project.  It  is 
told  of  him  that  he  once  wanted  to  buy  a  farm  adjoining 
some  of  his  land  and. vent  to  see  the  owner  about  the  pur¬ 
chase,  asking  what  he  would  take  for  the  farm.  The  reply 
was  $17,000.00.  A.  J.  assented  to  the  price  and,  taking 
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a  check  book  from  his  pocket,  wrote  a  check  for  the  whole 
amount  and  handed  it  to  the  owner.  The  deed  was  promptly 
made  and  the  farm  exchanged  hands  as  easy  as  that.  Whether 

ifadde/r  °VefStfed  reporter  not,  it  was  like  the  man. 
He  added  farm  to  farm  in  that  rich  valley  where  rotation 
o  crops  is  not  needed  but  corn  crop  succeeds  corn  crop 
year  after  year.  But  with  all  his  financial  prowess,  he 
id  not  neglect  the  little  church,  but  for  fifty  years 
stood  by  the  work,  attending  the  services  year  after  year 
often  when  few  others  but  his  own  family  were  present 
A  miscellaneous  succession  of  pastors  ministered  there 
and  the  little  church  much  of  the  time  was  the  only  place 
of  worship  for  miles  around.  In  1940  a  survey  was  made 
tnrough  tnat  rural  area  and  in  a  whole  township  there 

vere  found  but  two  small  Sunday  Schools  held  for  a  part 
of  the  year-. 

The  Burr  Oak  Church  stands  on  a  ledge  a  few  feet 
above  the.  crushed. rock  highway  that  skirts  the  bluffs  for 
miles.  Two  tall  cliffs  with  near  upright  ends  approach 
each  other  just  back  of  the  building  leaving  a  narrow 
gulch  or  valley  suitable  for  a  parking  place,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  church  a  small  square  cottage  stands  in  the 
same-  yard  for  the  minister's  home.  Back  of  this  and  wlth- 
in  a  few  feet  of  the  back  door  is  a  bluff  as  high  as  the 
uildings .  In  its  perpendicular  face  is  a  door  leading 


A  Church  and  a  Challar.ge 


It  stands  through  the  years  in  solemn  white 
A  little  old  fashioned  frame; 

The  hills  rise  as  .guard,  a  background  fair 
In  beauty  beyond  a  name 

A  scene  quite  as  grand,  the  valley  lies 
In  broad  and  fertile  sweep 
And  farther  av'ay  still  windingly  flows 
A  river  muddy  and  deep. 

Oh  Beautiful  spot!  Oh  little  white  church 
A  light  through  the  many  years 
Has  gleamed  as  a  ray  through  darkest  night 
Time  only  thy  worth  endears . 

Within  thy  old  walls  the  Bread  of  Life 

To  the  hungry  soul  is  given 

Just  hear  the  song  of  sinners  saved. 

Who  were  shown  the  way  to  heaven j 

The  new  day  shall  come  with  golden  grain; 

Thy  harvest  not  yet  is  all  reaped! 

Thy  crown  shall  be  bright  with  glorious  gems; 

About  thee  shall  -treasures  be  heaped! 

Oh  Church  stand  in  triunqih!  God  give  thee  strength 
Thy  light  through  the  darkness  to  send! 

His  grace  is  enough  thy  need  to  supply; 

A  challenge  -  endure  to  the  end. 

(Written  by  Louise  Buckingham,  Daughter  of 
A.  J.  Buckingham,  about  Burr  Oak  Church) 


into  a  cave  on  the  ground  level  which  serves  against  the 
winter's  blast  and  summer  heat  for  a  root  vegetable  and 
fruit  cave.  Looking  across  the  highway  toward  the  "Big 
Muddy"  there  is  a  level  stretch  of  country  dotted  with 
farm  homes  and  acres  and  acres  of  waving  corn  in  season. 
This  landscape  speaks  of  prosperity,  but  it  also  speaks 
largely  of  forgetfulness  of  the  little  church  in  plain 
view  against  the  wooded  cliffs.  Far  out  over  the  hills 
back  of  It,  however,  in  little  canyons  and  narrow  valleys, 
there  are  less  pretentious  habitations  from  which  chil¬ 
dren  gladly  trudge  to  Sunday  School  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 


One  of  the  monuments  of  the  early  y'eai-3  of  this 
Burr  Oak  vork  Is  the  Lyons  Township  Sunday  School  con¬ 
vention  which  held  its  forty-first  annual  session  at 
Walnut  Grove  recently.  It  still  brings  together  inter¬ 
ested  people  to  keep  alive  the  religious  spirit,  and  bring 
to  the  fore  the  talents  in  Sunday  School  work,  in  chalk 
talks,  in  music  and  in  inspirational  address. 

The  main  address  at  this  forty-first  assembly  was 
given  by  Ferdinand  Seitz,  a  German  lad  that  William 
Marshall  found  and  guided  in  the  early  Christian  life. 

At  the  West  Oak  Church,  he  was  used  much  because  of  his 
sincerity  and  willingness  to  serve.  He  developed  preacher 
qualities  and  was  helped  into  leadership.  He  preached  at 
Burr  Oak  later  and  vrent  into  another  communion  where  he 
has  been  a  successful  worker. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  home  missionary  that 
he  saw  the  possibilities  in  the  souls  of  men.  Through 
the  years  he  never  ceased  to  praise  the  great  spirit  of 
A.  J.  Buckingham.  They  were  close  friends,  kindred  spir- ‘ 
its,  and  met  and  re-met  long  after  the  former  was  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Burr  Oak  Church.  He  was  its 
originator  and  stimulated  its  early  work  as  its  preacher, 
but  to  "Andy"  Buckingham  belongs  the  honor  of  patient, 
purposeful  responsibility  for  its  continued  ongoing. 

Wherever  William  Marshall  worked,  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  hidden  talent.  He  would  open  ways  to  use 
one  and  another  and  try  out  their  capabilities.  He  en¬ 
couraged  some  to  go  away  to  school  and  always  was  boosting 
youth  to  increase  their  powers . 

Two  youngsters,  Minnette  Murphy  and  her  younger 
brother,  Willie,  trailed  about  to  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
became  fast  friends  of  the  Marshall  family.  Minnette 
had  unbounded  energy.  As  she  grew  older,  she  displayed 
great  efficiency  and  vrent  into  one  of  Glenwood's  better 
homes  as  a  maid.  There  she  developed  the  art  of  system¬ 
atic  toil  and  Insisted  that  the  day's  complete  schedule 
should  be  laid  out  for  her.  With  the  picture  of  perform¬ 
ance  laid  out  before  her,  she  planned  to  accomplish  it 
in  the  least  time  consistent  with  the  good  job  she  always 
set  out  for  herself.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  used  as  she 
chose  never  allowing  herself  to  be  late  for  supper  prepa-  • 
ration  or  any  other  duty  that  was  hers.  She  became  a 
working  member  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Glenvood  while 
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in  town  and  thus  had  many  side  lines  in  which  to  expend 
her  energies.  In  time,  she  became  associated  with  a  Pro¬ 
hibition  paper  and  grew  to  be  rather  an  expert  type 
setter.  Later  she  went  to  Le  Grand  and  became  an  exp-  .  fc 
worker  with  children.  On  and  on  she  went  always  working 
on  the  side  to  improve  her  own  powers.  Years  after  when 
she  had  done  college  work  and  perfected  her  commercial 
training,  she  established  her  own  business  school  -  "The 
Murphy  School  of  Shorthand"  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  She  was 
always  helping  the  backward  and  unaspiring  youngsters  to 
get  their  bearings  and  find  their  own  work.  Her  own  un¬ 
tiring  effort  to  forge  ahead  was  a  constant  inspiration 
to  those  under  her  tutorage.  She  traveled  by  city  bus  to 
her  work  and  always  carried  a  book  to  study.  At  one  time, 
she  was  reading  law  as  she  waited  at  bus  stops  or  as  she 
rode  along.  There  were  no  wasted  minutes  in  her  life  and 
she  had  no  sympathy  with  the  expression  "i  haven't  time," 
for  she  kept  busy  and  was  always  able  to  find  time  for  any 
purpose  by  piecing  together  odds  and  ends  of  unoccupied 
minutes.  Here  was  another  human  overtone.  14583^4 

Her  cousin,  Mattie  Murphy,  was  another  protege'. 

She  came  from  a  home  in  the  hills  and  hadn't  many  advan¬ 
tages,  but  she  was  bright  and  able  to  work  her  way  in 
the  old  Academy  where  she  became  a  real  leader.  Another 
girl  he  picked  up  and  was  able  to  get  off  to  school  was 
May  Hunter,  a  girl  who  had  lost  her  people  in  a  smallpox 
epidemic .  She  was  herself  barely  brought  through  and  her 
visage  was  sadly  marred.  She  was  hopeless.  He  reasoned 
that  she  of  all  people  needed  an  education  to  help  make 
her  a  life.  Some  way  she  too  landed  at  the  old  Academy 
and  had  her  chance  to  earn  her  way  to  self-improvement. 

The  years  '95  and  '96  were  sad  years  for  the  old 
pioneer.  Death  came  to  break  into  the  family  circle. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  go.  She  had  her  own  home,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  the  first  shock  that  came  to  the  family. 
Johnnie  said:  "it  seems  like  the  best  has  to  go  first  to 
lead  the  way  for  the  rest."  She  had  to  leave  three  little 
girls  lj,  11  and  7  years  old  and  a  baby  boy,  Johnnie, 
four  days  old.  For  a  little  time  Alice,  the  seven  year 
old,  was  with  the  Glenwood  grandparents,  but  though  they 
longed  to  keep  her,  it  seemed  best  for  the  children  to  be 
kept  together  in  the  home  of  their  paternal  grandmother 
where  they  all  grew  up,  but  Johnnie  who  followed  his 
mother  to  the  better  land. 


Caroline  liar  shall  (center)  and  four  daughters 
Mattie  M.  Hadley  Anna  0.  Hall 

Mary  Grayson  Daisy  Marshall 

All  deceased  except  Mattie,  writer  of  this  booklet. - 
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Alveso,  William's  youngest  child,  was  taken  in  '95. 
That  left  A  01  she  was  called  from  baby¬ 

hood,  the  only  child  with  her  parents  and  she  was  away  in 
school,  except  for  the  summer  months.  She  w  fj 
the  last  year  of  the  Academy  in  June  '96  and  at  commence¬ 
ment  time,  was  ill.  In  those  days  graduates  delivered 
orations  on  commencement  day  and  she  vent  through  hers  on 
Friday,  but  vent  to  her  room  too  ill  to  be  with  her  mates 
or  to  go  home  to  Glenvood  the  next  day.  When  the  doctor 
came  to  see  her,  he  ordered  the  brightest  room  in  the 
house  for  her,  told  her  to  go  to  bed  for  she  was  a  sick 
girl  and  would  be  in  bed  a  long  time,  probably,  for  she 
had  typhoid  pneumonia.  He  said  she  must  have  had  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  lOJ  or  more  when  she  was  delivering  her  or¬ 
ation.  Since  she  could  not  go  to  her  parents,  they  came 
to  her.  But  the  virulent  form  of  the  fever  soon  left  no 
hope  for  her  recovery  and  at  the  first  crisis,  she  passed 
away.  She  had  been  worse  off  for  days  than  anyone  guessed. 
She  was  conscious  for  a  few  days  and  made  a  few  simple  re¬ 
quests  -  first  about  her  soul.  She  wasn't  sure  she  had 
always  been  true  to  God,  especially  'In  the  matter  of  her 
.spoken  testimony  to  others  about  her  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ.  She  felt  she  should  have  been  more  outspoken  on 
the  subject  and  shown  that  she  was  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Lord.  When  she  had  settled  this  matter  by  a  sweet  little 
prayer  of  confession  and,  accepting  fou’giveness  for  any 
failure  to  be  an  outstanding  Christian,  she  sa  ’  she  felt 
clear  about  that  and  gave  instruction  about  her  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  She  said  she  hadn't  felt  from  the  first 
that  she  would  get  well  but  that  she  was  ready  now  to  go. 
Toward  evening,  she  drew  aside  the  window  curtain  by  her 
bed  and  looked  out  as  though  expecting  to  see  someone, 
and  said  so  triumphantly:  "Jesus  and  the  angels  will  be 
coming  pretty  soon  now."  It  wasn't  hard  for  her  to  go 
and  she  soon  lost  consciousness  and  all  had  to  say  good- 
bye  to  the  dearest,  gentlest,  kindest  little  sister  any¬ 
one  ever  had!  She  was  laid  away  In  the  cream  silk  dress 
she  had  worn  on  commencement  day  and  they  covered  up  her 
grave  until  the  Resurrection  morning  when  "tne  u.ad  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first,  then  we  which  are  alive  and  re¬ 
main  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  In  the  clouds 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  1  Thess.  4:16,17.  This  is  a 
blessed  hope,  but  what  a  sad  time  It  was  for  her  parents, 
bereft  of  the  last  child  they  could  hope  to  have  with  them 
at  home.  Never  before  had  they  seemed  so  broken  and  nevei' 


again  did  they  have  their  old-time  animation.  Henceforth, 
they  had  entered  that  period  of  life  we  are  pleased  to 
call  "declining  years."  The  father  spoke  later  of  the 
great  lonliness  from  which  he  could  scarcely  rally.  But 
he  was  not  built  for  pining.  It  was  his  nature  to  con¬ 
quer  -  to  be  up  and  doing.  He  must  be  finding  something 
to  do  for  the' Master  still.  And  two  years  after  this, 
he  was  preparing  for  a  missionary  tour  to  South  America. 

He  was  reading  about  benighted  lands  and  craved  to  do 
something  about  it. 


Chapter  5 


Each  deathless  service  to  the  race 
That  ever  flung  its  gleam 
Adown  the  reaches  of  the  years 
Has  blossomed  from  a  dream. 

Clarence  Edwin  Flynn 

Facts  of  this  other  religious  visit  can  best  be 
conveyed  to  the  reader  through  pages  of  a  diary  which, 
though  incomplete,  gives  an  idea  of  a  six-months  sojourn 
in  a  strange  land.  His  itinerary  included  some  weeks 
visitation  among  Friends  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  His 
diary  records  his  home-leaving  in  these  words: 

"On  tenth  month  twelfth  1898,  I  bade  farewell  to 
all  and  started  on  my  long- contemplated  trip  to  South 
America  after  having  arranged  all  my  outward  affairs  and 
provided  for  my  dear  wife,  giving  up  all  to  follow  what 
I  believed  the  requirement  of  the  Master,  i  took  a  tick¬ 
et  from  Folsom,  Iowa  to  Omaha  where  I  heard  President 
William  McKinley  speak  and  saw  a  number  of  government 
officials.  After  spending  most  of  the  day  in  the  Trans. 
Mississippi  Exhibition,  I  entrained  for  Des  Moines  and 
Chicago.  On  to  Richmond,  Virginia  via  Cincinnati.  I 
passed  through  Vest  Virginia  into  Old  Virginia  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Richmond  at  8:00  a.m.  where  I  reached  the  meet- 
ing  house  just  in  time  for  meeting.  Had  an  evening  meet¬ 
ing  there  and  visited  families. 

On  the  19th  had  a  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  house  at 
Bon  Air 

On  the  20th  came  back  to  Richmond  and  vent  to  Highland 
Springs  to  visit  some  old  people. 

On  the  22nd  bought  a  ticket  to  Copeland  and  was  met  at 
the  station  by  Joseph  Hair  and  taken  to  Somerton  to  Month¬ 
ly  Meeting. 
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p  r>rd  had  a  vepy  lar£e  meeting,  spoke  for  over  an  hour 
People  were  very  loving.  I  had  many  tokens  of  approval  ' 

d  glaat  Peace.  This  country  is  covered  with  rich  pines 
many  of  them  one  hundred  feet  high.  I  vent  to  Corinth  ’ 
,°r  an  evening  meeting  which  vas  owned  of  the  Lord  Vis- 

some  invai?dfldT  T°  Came  °Ut  ±n  thlS  meetlng-  Visited 
In  the  evening?  ?  h“a  “  Verj  P1-eclou» 

»Mt"S^30-h'  '93-  “aS  “*  “6’  Saibath  5oh“1  ^ 

6  eat  liberty  m  preaching  in  the  meeting  after  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Fountains  of  the  Deep  were  broken  up 
and  words  flowed  freely.  up 

3l3t.  Sent  my  passport  to  Washington  D.C.  to  be  renewed 

fn  w  ^°n  ^  meetln‘"  in  a  Baptist  home  in  the  even¬ 

ing  and  had  great  liberty  in  speaking. 

“r,^oo*e  8ta^ed  f”  BaltlnOTe  at  -nh 

vrotlL  r  ?\  a  good  Place  and 

wrote  to  Caroline  and  A.  J.  Buckingham." 

+  Vl  n°W  Until  December  7th  he  visited  meetings 

Yorrcitv^'6^'1  ^  PeimsVlvanla  vhen  he  went  to  New 
and  °n  December  9th  bought  his  ticket  for 

A?a?nP>00  ^  S‘  S'  Majestlc  of  the  White  Star  Line. 

Again  he  chronicles  events: 

The  Majestic  i3  a  splendid  ship  and  carries  about 
a  thousand  passengers.  The  sea  is  rough.  Sunday  18th 
held  service  on  board  at  10:00  a. m.  and  had  meeting  in 
the  evening.  Very  attentive  audience. 

20th  t"  R®a°hed  Queenstown,  Ireland  at  9:00  p.m.  and  on 
20th  landed  at  Liverpool,  England  at  noon.  Took  the 
train  for  London,  arriving  at  5:?0.  Vent  to  h!  h  r 
Kings  Coes.  Attended  them  Zl 

“nl  S'.  ‘UVded  Fl'la"as  «  W 

Minister  at  10:00  a.m.  and  in  the  evening  at  Hart ' s  Lane. 

Saw "hig'grave?611'^6"  Vhere  °e°ree  Po*  is  baried. 

House fnd  "  Attended  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Devonshire 
Hanson^  Attended  moetlnS  for  Sufferings.  Saw  John  F. 
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Jan.  5th  -  Attended  farewell  meeting  of  John  Hay  who  is 
going  to  Paraguay,  South  America. 

6th  and  7th  -  Spent  in  looking  after  ticket  to  South 
America. 

8th  -  Vas  at  Acton  at  8:00  a.m.  where  George  Fox  preached 
on  the  haystack  in  the  field.  It  is  now  city,  a  suburb 
of  London . 

bpth  ~  Arrived  in  Liverpool  and  on  12th  got  my  baggage 
on  board  the  S.  S.  Orissa.  She  is  a  magnificent  ship 
425  feet  long  by  52  wide,  draws  25  feet  of  water. 

l^th  and  14th  -  Very  rough  sea.  All  seasick. 

15th  -  Landed  at  La  Pallica,  France  -  went  ashore  and 
took  quite  a  walk. 

17th  -  Landed  at  Corunna,  Spain.  Rather  a  nice  looking 
place. 

18th  -  Landed  at  Vigo,  Spain.  Much  liquor  used  here. 

19th  -  Reached  Lisbon.  Took  a  walk  -  saw  the  King's 
house . 

23rd  -  Reached  St.  Vincens  Island.  Bought  me  a  palm 
leaf  hat  and  some  oranges. 

Feb.  1st  -  Arrived  at  Rio  De  Janeiro.  All  the  place  is 
surrounded  with  mountains  and  it  is  very  hot.  Don't 
know  how  to  bear  the  heat  at  all. 

5th  -  This  is  our  third  Sabbath  on  board  the  Orissa  and 
John  Hay  preached. 

7th  -  Arrived  at  Montevideo.  Lay  here  until  evening, 
then  took  a  smaller  ship  for  Buenos  Aires;  arrived. 

Passed  customs  and  went  out  six  miles  with  James  Leland; 
returned  and  changed  my  steamboat  ticket  for  a  railroad' 
ticket  to  Rosario.  Transferred  baggage. 

1.1  t)i  -  Arrived  at  Cordoba.  Got  a  room  and  moved  in  be¬ 
fore  dark. 

April  2nd  -  Have  attended  regular  services  each  Sabbath 
Today  had  services  nearly  all  day  and  visited  sick. 

9th  -  Did  not  attend  English  Service,  but  the  Spanish  in 
afternoon . 


12th  -  Helped  William  Payne  print  all  day. 
ljth  -  Printed  a  thousand  pages  of  tracts. 

14th  -  Printed  tracts  all  day. 

1^h  ~  started  today  at  4:00  on  a  burro,  camped  under 
a  tree  in  the  mountains,  passed  through  Jesus  Mary  and 
turned  south.  Cordoba  is  25  miles  north. 

20th  -  Rode  100  miles  in  three  days. 

30th  -  Attended  meeting  at  8:30.  Spoke  some . 

May  7th  -  Attended  English  service  at  8:30  a.m. 

14th  -  Attended  meeting  at  8:30. 

21st  -  Attended  both  English  and  Spanish  services. 

June  4th  -  Attended  all  services." 

He  ^as  vigilant  in  distributing  gospels  and  tracts 
in  Spanish.  Rufus  Garret  of  Minneapolis  and  John  Linton 
prepared  the  way  for  this  service  before  him  and  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  the  best  vork  he  could  do  in  a  limited 
stay.  Otherwise  he  would  be  confined  to  work,  where  the 
English  language  was  spoken.  While  the  diary  does  not 
chronicle  incidents  that  might  make  trouble  for  him  if 
intercepted,  he  had  many  thrilling  experiences  to  pic¬ 
ture  for  us  by  word  of  mouth  on  his  return.  One  of 
these  he  met  in  his  work  as  a  colporteur  and  told  with 
zest  01  a  hairbreadth  escape.  He  usually  rode  a  horse 
or  mule  on  his  trips  through  the  country  and  carried  his 
literature  in  saddle  bags  or  large  pouches.  He  pene¬ 
trated  the  wilds  and  out-of-the-way  places  to  leave 
copies  with  people  wherever  he  found  them.  To  those  who 
could  read  it  was  a  delight  to  receive' printed  matter 
in  their  own  language  and  they  eagerly  received  both 
tract  and  gospels.  On  one  excursion,  he  had  just  left  ' 
some  copies  with  a  farmer  and  was  out  on  a  lonely 
-stretch  of  road  when  he  heard  horse's  hoofs  behind  him. 

The  rider  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  for  in  a  trice  he 
had  overtaken  the  missionary  with  his  pack.  The  keen 

tteVrfdthf  °fP°rteur  cnueht  ^t  a  loaded  whip  ln 
the  hand  of  his  pursuer  and,  recognizing  the  garb  of  a 

Spanish  priest,  guessed  at  his  purpose.  In  that  region 
11  except  as  they  themselves  Interpreted  it,  and  to 


ha-ve  the  work  sown  broadcast  and  in  the  language  of  the 
people  was  an  offense  they  would  not  tolerate.  Every¬ 
where,  they  resented  this  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
and  taught  against  their  reading.  Happily,  the  colpor¬ 
teur's  mount  did  not  have  a  "blind  bridle"  on  and  when 
the  irate  priest  turned  and  lifted  the  loaded  whip  for 
a  death  dealing  blow  at  the  missionary,  the  beast,  quick¬ 
er  than  the  antagonist,  sprang  aside  and  broke  into  such 
a  run  that  his  rider  had  to  use  all  his  powers  not  to  be 
unseated  in  the  dash.  Nor  did  this  speed  slacken  till 
the  assailant  was  left  quite  out  of  sight,  and  his  rider 
was  only  too  glad  to  have  the  beast  return  to  a  moderate 
gait. 

Another  incident  told  of  the  unusual  conduct  of  a 
priest.  It  was  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  heirloom  which  was  a  valuable  shawl.  Her 
priest  came  soliciting  money  and  when  she  had  little  help 
for  him,  spied  the  shawl  she  had  out  airing  and  claimed 
it  to  drape  about  the  chancel.  There  were  other  cases 
where  blankets  were  taken  from  the  'beds  in  homes  too  poor 
to  provide  the  required  fee  for  the  church.  Numerous 
ecclesiastical  errors  came  to  notice  among  the  ignorant 
populations  visited.  But  he  was  not  there  to  hunt  for 
errors,-  rather,  he  hoped  to  enlighten  in  the  sense  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Psalmist:  "The  Entrance  of  thy  words 
giveth  light.  It  giveth  understanding  to  the  simple." 

In  July,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  his  North 
American  home  and  the  diary  continues: 

"July  21st  '99  -  Left  Buenos  Aires  a  little  before  1:00 
by  railroad,  for  La  Plata,  the  capitol  of  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  landing  here  a  litt-le  after  2:00.  Went  on  board 
the  Clyde  -  a  splendid  ship  of  the  Royal  Maile  Line.  It 
is  425  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  drawing  26  feet  of 
water.  At  4:00  she  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  into  the 
River  Plata  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  late  mall,  then 
started  across  the  river,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
^Ihe  here,  to  the  Harbor  of  Montevideo  where  she  anchored 
with  eighteen  or  twenty  other  ships  lying  at  anchor,  be¬ 
sides  sailing  vessels  and  other  craft  of  various  kinds. 

July  22nd  -  Ship  took  on  board  four  barge  loads  of  jerked 
beef.  I  thought  enough  to  supply  the  U .  S.  five  years  at 
least.  The  river  is  very  muddy  owing  to  late  rains  up 


its  tributaries.  We  are  about  forty  miles  up  stream. 

It  is  really  an  arm  of  the  sea  though  it  is  all  fresh 
and  Gf  if  tv  ^rresheven  where  the  mouth  is  four  hundred 

unner  f  v  vV  6  "  a  m±ghty  current !  I  am  on  the 
uppei  deck,  my  back  to  the  north  and  the  sun  to  my  back 

s  I  write  at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  M 
I  juage  we  are  three  miles  from  shore.  Big  ships  can't 

ve°s  e°if IT d'  Vh6re  thG  Vat6r  15  n0t  -o"ghC?or 

vesseis  that  draw  over  twenty  feet  of  water.  There  is 

EnilliT  RUSSian  man-°f-var  Just  in  front  of  us,  two  '  “ 
Engiish  men-of-var  and  one  Yankee  vessel  close  by. 

3=aya2S?tieS“ugh.OUt  11,10  ‘he  mal"  St  ":25-  "et  “>« 
2rth  -  No  land  in  sight  or  other  ships  all  day. 

fboutVjfsf  ^  t0P  °f  a  R1°  dS  Janelro  mountain  and 
Sd  Stean3ed  lnt°  P°rt  one  the  best  harbors  in 

26th  -  We  are  transferred  to  Lamport  and  Holt  Line  Oh 
how  dirty!  Lie  here  for  them  to  unload  and  load  u^. 

irhthe  same  a11  day  ^d  all  night  and  loaded 

coffee  T  tre:  ey  are  taklng  34,000  sacks  of  Rio 

and  unloahed  kerosene,  barbed  wire,  lumber  etc. 

28th  -  Still  loading  coffee  this  morning. 

fe9ft,;flo:aLa«?frM  mtn  j,o°  p-m-  “d  h“de-> to 

50th  -  vessel  rocks  from  side  to  side,  many  seasick. 

sXteYacrr;„  £  “  ZT' 

of  north-  p“sea  “*^™^rL°£“ 

and  ?6"aV  a  ^teamer  golnS  south  at  9:00  a.m.  We  are  13° 
und  26  south  at  noon  -  and  26  west  longitude  3 

M!  r£f8S.  3o“  —  2S. 

5th  -  A  little  shower  this  mnmiiw 

or  the  “id  oro,/:q:pj:;TeJhs 


6th  -  Very  warm  -  l58°in  the  sun  and  110° m  the  shade. 

7th  -  Sighted  the  coast  of  French  .Guiana. 

9th  -  Raining.  Passed  Barbadoes,  a  mountainous  island 
all  in  cultivation 

10th  -  Arrived  at  St.  Lucia.  The  scenery  is  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

12th  -  We  have  passed  all  the  islands  and  are  now  off 
for  New  York. 

16th  -  After  a  smooth  sea  for  three  days  had  a  heavy 
storm  all  last  night. 

17th  -  Landed  in  New  York.  Payed  $28.00  for  a  ticket 
home . 

l8th  -  Came  around  Horseshoe  Bend  in  Allegheny  Mountains . 
19th  -  Arrived  in  Chicago. 

20th  -  Reached  home . 

27th  -  Preached  at  West  Oak  at  11:0'0  a.m.  and  at  Folsom 
at  5:50  p.m. " 

Thus  ended  for  this  traveler  a  most  thrilling  and 
satisfying  adventure.  While  he  did  not  impose  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  people,  when  it  became  his. time  to  entertain' 
a  company,  he  easily  displayed  curios  and  led  into  the 
wonders  of  lands  they'd  never  known  or  heard  of.  Only 
to  the  spiritually-minded  did  he  open  his  heart  to  speak 
of  what  concerned  him  most  -  the  conditions  he  found 
among  the  people.  He  had  had  time  to  study  about  methods 
of  reaching  them  with  the  gospel.  The  untaught  multitudes 
were  so  upon  his  heart.  He  could  not  get  away  from  the 
hordes  of  neglected  children,  especially  homeless  waifs 
with  no  one  to  direct  their  lives  into  paths  of  useful-- 
ness.  Their  possibilities  loomed  big  and  how  he  craved 
to  become  a  benefactor  that  could  establish  them  in  ways 
righteousness!  He  visualized  an  Orphan's  Home  there 
where  they^ could  be  gathered  in  and  taught.  He  saw  great 
estancias"  or  estates  with  castles  or  large  buildings 
that  could  be  transformed  into  comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Wide  acres  of  productive  lands  about  them  would 
support  many  children  and  their  leaders .  The  problem 
that  always  confronted  him  when  he  tried  to  find  a  way 
was  to  find  workers  that  would  give  their  lives  as 
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teachers,  home-makers,  farmers,  and  preachers  In  , 

aoulsf6  Srs^uS1?  ■*"*  S°“d  ta  'little 

Uan  education  ana  send  thZTMZ\lZTsTn  uj^’- 

is::  s-Se^r^J4-^  -  * Zn 

z?' r”  b~' 
rs -r r 

.rr^rrtr“*  “d  -  »£■&■££■ 

eeufpm^^hLX^rh^dT10;14"™1  lMdS  “d 

si  n‘r-  ssssssrssos 

sr~  =  zSISZrS rr 

hacSeSSSd^tS:  PLSL1Pde  «-  overcome 

entSotanShe  project  SSrS”4  co“SM™t"a  t«l- 
vork  requires  tHSkingSrS  chuSch  SShSS  “S  8“h 
to  sponsor  and  support  it  through  the  years  lest'  it™3 

SSSSe/f  .^rSerlfSeSri"1—  «  a 

lJ(,1ni.„  .  .  g  r  of  beginnings  and  that  some  re- 

lglou.i  statesman  must  carry  to  rnnmioti 

an  institution  of  such  import.  Gradual  hf 

agitate  the  matter  among  his  friends  and” be  c®ased  to 
his  attention  to  such  inters  a  and  began  to  turn 

»«U  an  activeSouSanSsought  “Kl!™’  if  “*8 

tions,  to  make  a  contribute*  S  the  SSd  about  hf  a_ 
he  passed,  tlTpmic/h  ,  U1  J'a  him.  as 

the?  ifthSnatural  “"uVt  “d 

years  on  the  productive  side.  Home  he°hr  “f  ”mny 
an  inventory  of  bin  ^  -nee,  he  began  to  take 

Should  do  wlthfhe'fesfof  £ “  f°a - 

he  had  kept  his  ou„  coucsel,  &. 
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manage  money  matters,  so  turned  his  attention  for  a  while 
to  making  some  changes  in  real  estate .  From  a  bare  two 
hundred  dollars  given  them  by  his  father-in-law  and  in¬ 
vested  in  the  first  Marshall  County  farm,  they  had  in¬ 
creased  their  possessions  until  they  could  no  longer  be 
called  poor.  Though  so  frugally  did  they  live  that  the 
family  always  considered  their  father  a  very  poor  man. 

So  closely  were  incomes  kept  invested  that  there  was 
always  small  margin  for  current  use.  He  was  a  good  pro¬ 
vider  of  all  necessities,  but  there  had  never  been  any 
luxuries  in  the  home.  Even  candies  were  limited  to 
Christmas  time  and  other  rare  occasions.  Yet  we've  shown 
that  in  the  larger  things  of  life,  he  encouraged  advance¬ 
ment.  Each  child  was  given  a  chance  for  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Plans  were  made  and  openly  discussed  that  each 
should  enter  college  as  soon  as  he  was  ready,  with  the 
unspoken  understanding  that  tuition,  board  and  books 
would  be  furnished  and  such  wardrobe  as  a  discerning 
mother  could  wangle  from  the  family  Income.  All  beyond 
that,  the  student  knew  well  he  must  provide  for  himself 
by  such  labor  as  he  could  do  on  the  side.  The  purse 
strings  were  not  flexible  and  no  one  ever  sought  to 
loosen  them  or  even  to  complain  of  strict  economy.  The 
younger  boys  sometimes  chafed  under  the  moral  standard 
held  for  them  by  their  father,  and  felt  they  should  be 
free  to  smoke  and  chew  with  their  associates,  at  times 
resenting  his  expressed  strict  code  of  conduct.  But 
every  member  of  the  family  honored  the  head  of  the  house 
and  gave  him  credit  for  the  man  he  himself  was.  One 
time  when  he  had  been  chosen  teacher  of  the  young  peoples ' 
Sunday  School  Class,  some  of  his  children  were  deploring 
always  having  the  home  folks  as  teachers.  It  was  Johnnie, 
the  one  most  likely  to  resent  a  tight  rein  that  spoke  up 
and  silenced  the  mutiny  with  the  words:  ''We  will  learn 
a  whole  lot  more  with  him  as  a  teacher.  We'd  better  be 
thankful  we  are  to  have  him." 

They  esteemed  highly  this  heroic  man  for  his  stead¬ 
fast  living  in  the  midst  of  a  worldly  environment  and  for 
his  good  judgement  in  his  undertakings.  They  cooperated 
with  him  in  the  strenuous  toils  of  the  farm  though  they 
had  little  part  in  the  farther  partnership. 

0.  J.,  who  administered  the  estate  after  his 
father's  death  and  had  access  to  all  his  papers,  trailing 
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vlt,!  S?  thp0Ugh  banks>  county  records  and  else- 
’  T  ^  ,d  evepythlng  "straight  as  a  string." 

He  added  with  a  degree  of  pride,  "No  keener,  slyer  busi¬ 
ness  man  ever  lived  than  our  father."  o.  J.  knew  well 

for  he  rffG  the  lntegrlty  of  business  transactions 

uSine  that  J  "Vn®  beslmlnS  of  ovn  career.  By 
using  that  word  sly"  about  his  father's  dealings  he 

wTovnnoy  the/°reSlSht  and  transactKns  to 

^  convenrence.  No  one  ever  accused  the  man  of 
underbidding  or  injustice  of  any  sort,  if  a  price  was 
beyond  him,  he  simply  bowed  out  of  the  deal.  It  vas  his 

small  °bllgatlonS  PromPtly.  He  frequently  owed 

small  sums  of  money  and  gave  his  note.  On  one  occasion 

askedSvhrhenv  ^  &  ^  Glenwood  aad  Noah  Hanks ~ 

sked  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  find  him.  He  replied- 

e  holds  my  note  due  tomorrow  and  I'm  ready  to  nav  it  " 
Noah  gruffly  resuonrlpri  ,ru«T  i  ,  ^  ° 

men  let  Wel1  you  re  a  blS  Pool-  Most 

men  let  the  fellow  that  holds  their  note  hunt  them  un 

Why  hunt  him.  He  will  find  you  in  time."  ?' 

item.  ^  thS  n™erous  diaries  among  his  papers,  some 
f  .  aPe  oohspucuous .  It  is  remarkable  that  he  kept 
strict  account  day  by  day  of  every  dime  and  nickel  spent 
for  any  purpose.  .  He  records  dates  of  letters  to  and 
from  members  of  the  family,  the  friends  made  on  his  nu- 

t  h  rough  *  the 3  h®  retained  as  correspondents 

made  Y  yTS;  rellglous  ^etings  held  and  calls 
made.  Here  and  there  are  splashes  of  color  in  descrip 

on  of  nature,  spots  and  scenes  that  bring  one  a  sense 
of  the  emotions  he  experienced  as  he  moved  along 


Chapter  6 


The  rest  of  life!  How  strange  it  seems 
To  reach  a  pause  in  life's  long  dreams 
And  wait  for  the  signal  to  show  "all  clear" 

When  the  way  ahead  does  not  appear. 

And  the  past  has  closed  its  open  book 
That  guided  for  years  the  way  one  took. 

The  rest  of  life!  What  shall  it  be? 

A  blank  -  rest  from  labor  free? 

Who  has  not  pondered  that  problem  mess 
And  sought  to  solve  it,  without  success? 

What  soul  has  found  a  time  to  cease 

From  all  that  brought  life's  greatest  peace? 

The  rest  of  life?  How  short,  hoV  long? 

There  still  should  be  a  toiler's  song  - 
Some  work  to  do,  some  plans  to  make 
Some  laggard  stir,  some  sleeper  wake . 

"The  rest  of  life"  is  given  in  trust 
And  find  a  task  the  worthy  must. 

M.  M.  H. 

Just  a  few  years  find  this  man  transfering  nis 
interests  to  his  native  Tennessee.  He  claimed  his  blood 
was  now  too  thin  for  a  northern  clime  and  he  must  seek  a 
milder  one.  What  more  appropriate  place  for  him  than 
the  land  of  his  birth!  Like  Paul,  he  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood  but,  as  he  had  always  done,  sought  only 
the  consent  of  his  mate  to  move  on  to  other  spheres  of 
endeavor.  Such  changes  were  never  made  without  investi¬ 
gation  of  conditions.  He  used  geographical  knowledge, 
government  bulletins  and  other  sources  of  information 
freely,  and  knew  the  nri  ire  of  soil  and  water  and  climate 
in  an  area  before  he  ventured.  It  must  be  a  healthful 
place.'  The  general  contour  of  the?,  country  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  prosperity  must  meet  his  approval.  In  this 
move  he  selected  Portland,  Tennessee  as  the  locality  for 
consideration.  Nor  did  he  wait  to  make  a  trip  and  assure 
himself  that  his  study  of  conditions  there  vas  sufficient, 
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but  they  sold  off  chattels  and  traveled  light,  shipping 
only  bedding,  a  few  books  and  intimate  belongings.  Ar¬ 
rived,  they  went  to  the  hotel  for  a  few  days  to  look 
around  and  soon  located  an  acreage  at  the  edge  of  town 
where  they  made  headquarters  for  further  search.  This 
particular  section  was  then  undergoing  a  change.'  Some 
northern  settlers  were  attracted  by  cheap  land  and  real 
estate  was  gradually  moving.  It  was  a  good  time  for  our 
actor  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  He  was  not  slow  to 
see  the  opportunity  and  invested  in  an  unpretentious  way, 
uymg,  as  time  went  on,  two  or  three  acreages  -  twentv- 
lve  acres  or  less  -  with  fair  buildings.  Finally  he 
located  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres’ with 
good  improvements,  good  water,  good  fences  and  some  valu¬ 
able  timber.  Here  they  made  a  permanent  home.  Until  the 
larger  house  near  the  road  was  vacated,  they  moved  into 
the  smaller  house  on  the  farm,  set  back  in  the  timber  on 
a  fine  knoll  which  sloped  gently  to  a  running  brook.  Just 
.below  the  knoll  at  the  water's  edge  was  a  bubbling  spring, 
rock  bound  and  cool,  where  they  obtained  water  for  the 
house.  It  was  fenced  away  from  the  stock  lot  below  and 
ran  clear  and  pure  summer  and  winter.  The  brook  itself 
meandered  off  through  the  fields  and  divided,  dropping 
o  lower  levels  between  low  grassy  banks.  At  times,  the 
waters  rushed  down  from  the  adjacent  fields,  which  were 
a  1  rolling,  and  paths  to  the  larger  drainage  were  cut 
even  deeper.  But  these  were  being  systematically  checked 
by  cut  branches  from  the  trees,  placed  with  tops  upstream 
or  toward  the  higher  elevations,  to  prevent  erosion.  All’ 
along  these  potential  gullies  were  half-buried  twigs  and 
imbs  catching  the  washing  soil  on  its  way  out.  Down  the 
brook,  larger  branches  lay  smothered  and  buried  till  the 
stream  itself  was  being  lifted  to  higher  levels  by  the 

v 1) h JnS\UP  frocess  of  these  constantly  added  obstructions 
holding  back  its  soil  and  sands.  This  battling  of  soil 
erosion  was  continued  season  after  season,  The  new  owner 
was  conscientious  about  what  was  raised  on  his  rented 
acres.  No  tobacco  should  be  grown.  A  strict  rotation  of 
clovers  and  corn  was  maintained  and  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  land  building  up  instead  of  deteriorating 
Some  men  were  growing  peas  to  be  turned  under  as  green 
fertilizer  and  he  was  glad  to  join  hands  with  aspiring 
farmers  to  change  the  output  of  the  country  from  the  hated 
tobacco  to  useful  feeds.  It  grieved  him  to  see  the  many 
unproductive  fields  turned  out  to  grow  up  in  weeds,  an/ 


by  precept  and  example  he  sought  means  of  rebuilding  the 
soils.  He  found  a  real  interest  in  cooperative  commu  '  - 

effort  to  improve  production  and  wherever  there  were 
discussion  groups  on  agriculture,  he  became  party  to  them 
thus  learning  how  to  solve  local  problems  and  to  encour¬ 
age  imprpved  methods . 

His  letters  soon  brought  0.  J.  to  the  South  to 
appraise  his  father's  operations  and,  on  the  pretext  of 
a  good  business  enterprise,  buy  a  farm  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cality.  Here  he  took  long  vacations,  ostensibly  to  look 
af  ter  his  land,  building  a  new  corn  ci’ib  or  granary  or 
some  other  improvement  each  year,  repairing  fences  and 
buildings.  But  everybody  knows  his  r?al  motive  was  to  be 
near  this  dear  couple  who  had  nurtured  and  guided  his 
early  life  and  meant  so  much  to  him  always.  Recognizing 
their  brave  fight  to  be  independent  and  live  their  ovn 
life  unaided,  he  would  let  them  think  they  were  still 
leading  him,  and  would  fall  into  line  with  cheir  ambi¬ 
tions.  He  would  not  strive  to  dissuade  them  from  any¬ 
thing  that  could  bring  happiness  in  ,thdse  trying  years, 
but  would  travel  along-side  in  comradesiiip  and  loyalty. 
Thus,  year  after  year,  he  made  his  annual  stay  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  joined  in  the  neighborhood  interests,  stocked  up  his 
farm  in  a  small  way  and  became  a  partner  in  the  general 
advancement.  He  went  with  the  folks  to  the  rural  Sunday 
School  and  meeting;  for  all  Sundays  were  go  to  church 
Sundays.  There  were  several  Sunday  Schools  within  easy 
reach  and  they  went  from  place  to  place  to  meet  with  these 
church  people.  The  veteran  preacher  was  often  called  on 
to  supply  at  preaching  points  or  Invited  to  give  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  more  distant  schoolhouses .  He  made  no  effort  to 
have  a  regular  preaching  place,  but  felt  he  could  best 
serve  by  strengthening  work  already  begun.  Everywhere 
he  was  given  a  welcoming  hand  and  many  were  the  warm 
friends  made  about  the  countryside.  Here  as  elsewhere 
he  encouraged  youth  in  leadership  and  found  noble,  as¬ 
piring  young  men  and  young  women  in  a  population  of  rather 
predominently  backward  peoples.  One  thing  fretted  him 
beyond  all  soothing.  That- was  the  use  of  tobacco,  which 
he  so  coveted  to  see  eradicated,  but  had  no  power  to 
check.  In  a  nearby  rustic  church  where  they  attended 
more  than  elsewhere,  a  long  narrow  wood  heater  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room  and  tobacco  users  who  sat  near  it 
used,  it  for  a  cuspidor.  It  was  most  more  than  he  could 
face.  He  longed  to  cry  out  against  it  and  could  not 
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imagine  how  intelligent  people  could  be  so  filthy.  Among 
icse  c lurch  people  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  fine  lookers 

1,/™'  r1HufaV°red  persons  -  teachers  in  the  pub¬ 
ic  schools  and  others  who  had  more  advantages  than  the 

majority.  There  ,e„  hones  that  v.re  above  the  ordinary 
though  many  in  the  vicinity  had  no  glass  in  their  vindo^ 
“!n  I.TOOfD  shutters  to  be  closed  against  wind  and 
•  Fireplaces  instead  of  stoves  prevailed.  It  was 
in  °£eof  these  homes  where  an  Invitation  to  Sunday  din- 

Jhat  afta  ri°rdeCl  &  rath61>  UnUSUal  feast  of  good  things, 
that  after  dinner,  questions  about  the  Bible  were  being 

answered  by  the  preacher.  The  questioner  was  a  young 
married  woman  dressed  in  a  brown,  wool  tailored  ^it  and 
otherwise  had  every  appearance  of  refinement  and  intelli- 
Slle  stood  ^ar  the  preacher  and  across  a  corner 
.  ®  ireplace  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  guests 

jUiCe  the  tVelVe  feet  a^oss  the  corner 
to  the  back  log.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  noise  of  the 

shot,  no  one  would  have  caught  sight  of  the  feat.  It 

ZZr>SUt^ \G  5  aS  thlS  and  the  degredation  from  the 

weed  that  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  and 

thal  that  ^  C°Uld  fal1  lnt°  a  poolisl  Sit 

that  he  had  long  ago  overcome. 

^  On  one  of  0.  J.'s  trips  to  these  parts  he 'had 
reports  of  new  lands  In  the  Sand  Hills  of  western 

hac;2  fi  Ip  Z'  ielgtr16'’  hiS  dauShter  Rose  and  nephew  Bert  Hall 
ad  filed  on  640  acre  homesteads.  His  father  was  ready 

to  listen  to  this  bit  of  „evs.  He  veasoneh  that  at  hit 

llttle  h«  “““  4°  Ml  -ora,  but  ho  could 
STuMlS?"  contribution  to  hit  hoiaingt  hy  invest- 
ng  his'-iife  for  a  few  years  in  these  cheap  lands.  With 

busines  Pr°mptness>  he  soon  dispatched  the  necessary 

£eSrVrPan8ementS  t0  leave  hls  present  base  and  el 
Vest  to  be  nearer  members  of  the  family.  it  was  a  stren¬ 
uous  undertaking.  But  his  life  had  been  full  of ' audacious 
movement  and  he  was  fearless  in  assuming  this  new  hazard  ° 

hil  age  Buf^3  SOUl  V°Uld  haVe  healtated  because  of 
Vhat  h  n  76arS  V6re  n°  bar  to  decisive  action. 

Vhat  he  had  done  he  could  do  again.  He  was  well  as  he 

the  Xm  ''XeX  ^  &Xe  and  ete™]  vigilance  about 

resettling  nXfV  VT  of  travel  and  the  process  f 

i»r“ tot;,  ceoSuyt«  r\r,  pione“- 

ho  found  hiftolr  leaving  thfLlf« 


Sod.  Schoolhouse  in  the  Sand  Hills  of  Nebraska  where 
William  Marshall  helped  carry  on  religious  sex-vices. 


and  being  driven  over  those  rough  sandy  roads,  far  over 
well-grassed  hills  and  valleys,  on  and  on  past  herds  of 
cattle  and  settlers'  shacks.  Thirty-five  miles  south 
of  Hyannis  he  began  what  he  had  so  often  done  before  - 
a  small  frame  house  that  was  to  be  home  for  the  few 
remaining  years  he  was  to  have  with  his  lifetime  corn-' 
panion.  Thirty-five  miles  farther  south  was  another 
railroad  town.  Keystone.  All  the  neighbors  north,  used 
Hyannis  as  a  trading  place.  Those  south,  used  Keystone 
until  the  little  town  of  Arthur  was  located  nearer.  No 
one  had  cars  then.  Most  people  went  horseback  or  in  wag¬ 
ons,  and  neighbors  brought  supplies  for  each  other  from 
the  railroads .  A  Sunday  School  was  organized  at  the 
Collins  schoolhouse  three  miles  away  and  later  another, 
farther  in  the  opposite  direction.  About  fifty  people' 
attended  both  at  times  and  our  veteran  preacher  preached 
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fit.  both  -  one  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  aft<  >on. 
He  '••••  n  1  eiGhty  years  old,  but  his  Sundays  vere  busy, 
happy  dnys .  He  had  one  of  the  few  buggies  in  the  hills 
nnd  vas  able  to  make  the  distance  very  veil.  At  first, 
neither  place  had  an  organ,  but  the  people  sang  roundly 
without  accompaniment  and  enjoyed  their  simple  gather¬ 
ings  . 

A  granddaughter,  Johnnie's  Belle,  stayed  with  her 
grandparents  and  taught  school.  She  wrote  that  they  -..-ere 
very  much  honored  among  the  people  there.  Belle  was 
always  a  favorite  with  her  grandparents  as  her  father  had 
been  in  boyhood  days  because  of  his  kindly,  helpful  dis¬ 
position.  How  gladly  would  this  aging  pair  have  looked 
ahead  tnrough  the  corridor  of  years  and  seen  Belle  Staples 
in  her  St.  Paul  home  surrounded  by  her  eight  happy  boy’s 
and  girls,  her  daughter  June  married  ylth  two  children 
and  others  pursuing  their  studies  and  training  for  use¬ 
fulness.  As  a  girl.  Belle  vas  serious  minded  with  all 
her  gay  spirit,  and  contributed  to  the  later  years  of 
her  forebears  in  a  most  needful  and  worthy  way.  V/hen 
her  grandmother  vas  stricken  and  became  helpless,  it 
was  -belle's  capable  hands  that  ministered  to  this  saint 
of  Godj and  when  the  precious  lady  passed  peacefully  away, 
it  was  Belle  who  performed  the  last  services  that  human' 
hands  could  render .  > 

iney  had  a  quiet  little  service  in  the  home  among 
the  neighbors,  with  a  minister  from  Hyannis  in  charge, 
and  they  boro  her  body  over  the  winding  trail  they  had 
traversed  nearly  three  years  ago  to  lay  it  away  in  the 
hill  cemetery  looking  down  on  the  town  of  Hyannis  and  out 
toward  the  Sand  Hills  where  she  spent  the  closing  years 
of  a  life  fraught  with  unusual  hardships.  Her  gentle 
spirit  was  built. for  a  gentler  world  than  suri’ounded  her 
seventy- six  long  years.  Had  she  found  more  sheltered 
ways  of  serving,  it  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  her 
timid  nature.  But  she  got  her  bearings  in  a  whirlwind 
existence  of  continual  change  and  learned  to  adapt  her- 
Eelf  to  the  nev  and  untried.  Her  children  were  her  con- 
otant  concern  arid  sire  did  for  them  what  many  a  more  fa¬ 
vored  woman  has  neglected.  She  gave  information  on  in- 
1  ate  .  tters  to  curious  little  folks.  She  pictured 
Joooo  morals  in  a  way  to  make  it  repulsive  and  made 


Alexander  Pope's  lines  teach  a  lesson: 

Vice  if;  a  monster  of  co  frightful  mien. 

That  to  ho  hated  needs  hut  to  he  unonj 
Yet  can  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

Wc  first  end  e,  then  pity,  c 

She  set  against  vice  a  better  way  of  purity  and  standards 
that  became  a  part  of  the  family  code.  Every  child  rose- 
up  to  call  her  blessed  because  she  lived  close  to  their 
inmost  life.  While  her  voice  vas  seldom  heard  in  public 
prayer,  it  was  often  heard  in  c  ]  as 

went  about  her  domestic  duties  and  in  daily  family  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  home.  Thi3  mother  traveled  very  much  in  the 
shadow,  but  not  because  she  was  the  lesser  factor  as  a 
builder,  for  she  vas  a  mighty  force  in  her  gentle  way. 

As  the  quiet  sunshine  exert3  a  power  in  nature,  this  wom¬ 
an  lifted  rniglity  loads  and  transformed  many  a  situation 
by  her  silent  powerful  influence. 

"And  when  her  weary  life  vas  o'er,  they  laid  her 
in  the  ground."  "But  the  Books  shall  be  opened  and  the 
Book  and  we  shall  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in 
the  Books."  Then  she  will  receive  the  brightest  crown 
of  all.  She  will  hear  the  "well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

V/hen  she  vas  gone,  the  man  at  whose  side  she  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  years  was  an  older,  poorer  man.  He 
lived  on  a  few  years  spending  the  long  summers  in  the 
Sand  Hills  and  the  winters  in  Tennessee.  Then  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  summer  sojourns  entirely  for  the  milder  cli¬ 
mate  and  busied  himself  with  familiar  activities.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  make  his  home  with  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  though  he  made  short  visits  among  then.  One  of 
these  periodic  trips  was  to  visit  Mary's  daughters,  whose 
fathef  had  died.  All  three  were  married .  He  made  the. 
usual  appraisal  of  these  girls  and  ventured  the  assertion 
that  they  had  dormant . business  ability  that  would  soae- 
time  come  to  light.  He  must  have  noted  the  family  re¬ 
semblance  of  Violet  Miller,  for  with  the  exception  of 
her  eyes,  wholly  her  own,  her  facial  contour  is  typically 
all,  the  f<  >rel  1  and  nose  are  li]  :  ■  ■  ndf 
and  several  descendants  in  the  Calvin  and  Levi  Marshall 
branches.  Myrtilee  McMai  is  spe  t  1 
in  a  print  shop,  but  since  she  has  been  alone,  sh 
ages  an  apartment  house  in  De3  Moines  and  shows  every 
evidence  of  business  ability.  Alice,  with  her  husband. 
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Frank  Biederman,  took  a  course  in  Chiropractic  and  they 
have  had  a  successful  practice  in  their  profession  for 

years.  Thus,  that  hoary  ancestor  may  have  been  not  amiss 
in  Ills  prophecy. 

This  old  man  knew  not  how  to  change  the  course  of 
his  life  into  one  of  utter  retirement  and  dependency.  He 
would  gladly  have  provided  a  good  home  for  any  of  his 
relatives  with  him  if  they  had  :ieeded  it,  but  all  were 
settled  in  their  own  work  and  could  not  leave.  0.  J. 
continued  to  spend  long  outings  with  him  to  scout  about 
m  whatever  interested  his  sire.  In  1917,  he  and  Johnnie 
and  the  latter's  wife  went  South  to  spend  the  winter 
with  him  and  do  what  they  could  to  brighten  his  life.  He 
encouraged  them  to  go  across  the  mountains  to  visit  Alfred 

Thompson  who  had  followed  his  benefactor  and  settled  not 
1 ar  away . 

They  had  just  returned  from  this  'trip  to  the 
Thompson  home  and  he  met  them  at  the  depot  with  his  buggy 
When  they  started  home,  he  insisted  that  he  was  so  chilled 
riding  he  would  like  to  walk  and  warm  up  his  blood.  0.  J. 
walked  by  his  side  and  Johnnie  drove  the  team  slowly 
along  to  take  them  in  when  they  were  ready  to  ride.  They 
had  not  traveled  far  toward  home  when  suddenly  he  jostled 

'/•  ln  ';he  road  and  °*  J-  sidestepped  to  give  his  path, 
thinking  he  wanted  the  plainer  track.  Johnnie  saw  the 
man  fall  and  was  at  his  side  in  a  trice.  But  he  needed 
no  helping  to  his  feet.  He  had  cljmbed  the  golden  stair. 

is  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  to  realms  of  bliss  away 
from  winter  chill  and  cloud,  and  loneliness  and  restless- 
ness  and  all  such  emotions  as  beset  those  who  live  beyond 
the  three  score  and  ten. 

The  plain  shiny  dark  oak  casket,  with  its  load  of 
human  clay,  made  the  journey  westward  accompanied  by  those 
wno  so  lovingly  sought  to  do  for  a  great  man  what  he  had 
one  for  them  in  their  helpless  years.  At  the  Hyannis 
cemetery  once  more  tender-hearted  children  laid  away 
their  dead  and  turned  away  from  the  twin  graves  that  held 
the  sacred  forms  of  those  who  had  done  most  for  them. 

Some  night  or  morn  or  noon 
Life's  journey  will  be  done; 

For  all  'twill  come  quite  ooon 
Since  endless  life's  begun. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  plain  man  we  have  been 
contemplating  left  a  predominence  of  the  wholesome  sort 
among  his  descendants.  For  the  most  part,  they  chose 
wisely  their  life  companions,  hence  a  minimum  of  separa¬ 
tion  or  divorce.  The  co-mingling  of  good  blood  streams 
has  insured  an  honorable  stock  of  fair-minded  offspring. 
They  have  been  generally  good  livers  and  some  have  shown 
more  than  ordinary  business  talent. 

In  the  educational  field,  three  branches  of  his 
family,  0.  J.'s,  Anna's  and  Mattie's  aspired  to  higher 
education.  All  three  of  0.  J.'s  children  were  college- 
bred  teachers .  Franklin  0 .  has  been  an  educator  in  the 
Pasadena,  California  school  system  for  years.  Eva  Rae 
vent  from  the  faculty  of  Penn  College  to  Palestine  as  a 
missionary,  married  Kahlil  Totah,  a  Columbia  University 
man,  and  remained  for  years  to  bring  up  her  family  under 
the  eaves  of  the  Ram  Allah  Boys  School.  In  '44  they  came 
back  to  the  States  to  put  the  children  in  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  Rosa  Jackley,  the  eldest,  devoted 
herself  to  her  parents  while  they .lived,  making  frequent 
journeys  from  her  home  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  to  her 
native  Wessington  Springs  to  cheer  and  support  their  de¬ 
clining  years.  Hers  has  been  a  heroic,  helpful  life, 
more  than  ordinary  in  its  sympathetic  grasp  of  duty. 

Anna,  who  was  herself  a  devout  adherent  to  the 
teaching  profession,  saw  her  fine  family  forging  ahead 
for  college  training  and  further  technical  courses.  Bert, 
Hazel  and  Dewey,  who  von  his  Masters  Degree,  spent  years 
in  the  teaching  profession  and  later  stepped  into  the 
business  world  where  Earl,  Dan  and  Virgil  have  made  no 
mean  success  in  different  lines  of  endeavor. 

Mattie's  children  all  took  three  years  beyond 
college,  the  boys  getting  B.  D.  Degrees  from  McCormick 
and  Auburn  Seminaries  and  entering  the  ministry.  Jeanette 
took  her  Masters  in  Religious  Education  and  later  spent 
time  in  Boston  University. 

While  Ed's  family  were  denied  a  complete  college 
course,  the  girls  vent  beyond  the  high  school  and  were 
teachers .  The  boys  are  in  the  selective  draft  and  de¬ 
fense  work,  except  Franklin  who  is  a  farmer. 

One  other  line  is  strong  in  this  posterity;  that 
is  high  religious  ideals .  Among  them  are  counted  some  of 
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the  church's  strongest  supporters.  There  filtered  down 
through  the  stock  a  wholesome  relation  between  youth  and 
their  elders.  The  grandchildren  are  examples  of  reverence 
and  kindly  thoughtfulness  for  their  seniors.  Christian 
courtesy  and  a  broad  sympathy  for  all  mankind  is  predomi¬ 
nant  m  tlie  family  strain. 

A  LOVING  TRIBUTE 


I  am  pleased  to  pay  this  tribute 
To  William  Marshall's  life; 

He  was  a  kind  and  loving  man 
And  had  an  angel  wife . 

He  was  a  friend  to  everyone. 

And  it  was  his  greatest  joy 
To  make  the  world  a  better  place 
For  every  girl  and  boy. 

He  used  to  work  six  days  a  week. 

An  then  on  the  Sabbath  Day 

He  would  walk  ten  miles  to  be  with  friends 

Where  he  would  preach  and  pray. 

When  his  work  was  done  on  earth 
And  he  heard  the  welcome  call 
There  he  found  his  sweetest  rest 
Where  the  evening  shadows  fall. 

Frank  I.  Hall 

(Frank  at  86  has  practically  lost  his  eyesicht 
He  likes  to  write  poetry  and  at  Christmas  1944, ^gave  a’ 
published  book  of  his  poems  as  presents.) 


Chapter  7 


Some  philosophies  spoken  by  William  Marshall  were 
a  part  of  his  very  life: 

,  1.  "Better  to  have  the  friendship  of  a  dog,  even, 
than  his  ill  will."  He  made  friendships  w'ith  people  often 
passed  by  and  considered  most  unpromising. 

2.  "Everyone  has  some  spring  of  aspiration  and  good 
hidden  away  in  him  if  only  it  can  be  touched  by  someone." 
He  discovered  many  a  seemingly  worthless  and  dangerous 
person  to  himself  and  helped  turn  him  into  paths  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  good- standing  in  the  community. 

3.  "There's  a  place  somewhere  to  afford  proper 
scope  for  anyone ' s  ambition  if  only  he  will  put  real  ener¬ 
gy  into  hunting  for  it . "  No  place  was  the  hub  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  his  estimation.  Other  localities  were  as  impor¬ 
tant  . 

4.  "Who  is  going  to  work  for  the  underprivileged? 
They're  as  precious  in  God's  sight  as  the  cultured,  and 
who  are  we  to  stand  aloof  from  His  needy  creatures!  The 
neglected  spots  are  somebody's  responsibility."  He  had 
no  patience  with  uppishness  or  a  "better  than  thou"  atti¬ 
tude  and  felt  families  were  not  contaminated  by  contacts 
with  the  most  humble  and  backward  neighbors. 

5.  "What  we  are  determines  our  influence  for  good 
or  bad  more  than  what  we  wear  or  where  we  work."  Posi¬ 
tion  and  garb  had  no  appeal  to  him.  He  was  -seemingly 
blind  to  appearances,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  personality.' 

6.  "To  ignore  or  boycott  individuals  poisons  one's 
own  soul  and  makes  him  less  a  man."  His  heart  burned  with¬ 
in  him  to  see  intentional  slights  and  he  pitied  the  per¬ 
petrator  for  his  littleness. 

7.  "A  magnanimous  soul  lives  above  petty  criticism 
and  feeds  on  more  wholesome  food."  He  fed  his  mind  and 
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heart  on  scriptural  precepts  and  tried  hard  to  overcome 
his  cvn  weaknesses.  He  realized  he  had  them  and  doubt¬ 
less  felt  he  was  blind  to  many. 

In  money  matters,  he  had  a  code  strictly  his  own: 

1.  "Money  is  a  sacred  trust  and  not  to  be  lightly 
Ca£?  •  To  him  it  was  a  sin  to  be  a  lavish  spender 

and  every  purchase  must  be  well  weighed  in  mind. 

From  every  item  of  income,  some  part  should 

fSid®  f°r  a  rainy  day-"  The  ^xt  income  might  be 
ustiated  in  some  way,  hence  he  would  be  fore-handed  by 
always  having  a  reservoir  of  funds  which  he  kept  safely 
invested  against  disaster. 

3.  "The  land  is  always  safe.  Cyclones  can't  up¬ 
root  it  it  can't  be  burned  or  washed  away  from  its  base. 
It  reaches  beyond  the  soil.  If  lt  isn't  encumbered,  you 
can  t  lose  it  in  time  of  depression.  It  is  always  a  gold 
mine  yielding  its  increase  year  after  year  without  being 
impoverished  if  properly  taken  care  of."  No  one  ever 
prized  more  a  farm's  intrinsic  value  and  he  studied  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  land  care  more  than  many  of  his  generation. 

4.  Plunging  has  lost  for  one  more  often  than  it 
has  bettered  his  condition.  It  is  unsafe  to  go  in  beyond 
one  s  depth  or  beyond  where  he  can  plainly  see  his  way 
out.  He  was  always  conservative  in  his  estimates  and 

id  more  dealing  in  quiet  times  than  when  a  boom  was  on. 
Speculation  was  out  of  his  line. 

5.  "Not  how  much  people  take  in  but  how  much  they 
md  a  way  to  save,  untouched,  determines  whether  they 

are  prospering  financially."  This  he  tried  to  impress 
upon  every  child  as  he  set  forth  for  himself. 

6-  "A  bad  debt  can  swallow  up  a  lot  of  success¬ 
ful  maneuvering.  His  debts  were  always  small  ones  and 
kept  well  in  hand  to  be  lifted  at  the  earliest  opportuni- 


hlw_  Tbe  Church  called  for  many  axioms  and  sayings  by 

1.  "No  institution  but  the  church  is  organized  to 
seek  and  win  the  lost.  These  church  houses  are  sacred 
landmarks  on  the  scene."  While  a  church  edifice  was  not 
to  him  treated  like  a  god,  he  still  felt  it  should  be 
revered  as  the  place  where  God  meets  with  His  worshippers. 
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2.  "'The  Sabbath  Day'  was  meant  to  be 
spiritual  things  and  the  labor  expended  on  meeting  in 
God's  house  with  His  followers  is  a  real  rest."  He  often 
worked  harder  on  Sunday  than  other  days  to  hold  up  a 
standard  of  church  loyalty. 

3.  "There  are  six  days  for  ordinary  toil.  The 
seventh  should  find  us  withdrawn  from  the  work-a-day 
world,  washed  and  dressed  in  our  Sunday  best."  He  never 
failed  to  dress  for  the  day  whether  shut  in  by  storm  or 
otherwise  detained  from  church.  It  would  have  been  sac¬ 
rilegious  for  his  family  to  sit  around  in  week-day  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  on  Sunday  or  make  it  an  ordinary  work  day. 

4.  "One  man  who  attends  meeting  regularly  is  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  that  go  hap-hazardly. "  There  was  no 
irregularity  about  Meeting  Day  in  his  house. 

5.  "Meeting  folks  have  a  truer  conscience  than 
others  because  they've  a  straight  edge  to  go  by."  He 
felt  opinionated  folks  had  their  ideas,  contaminated  with 
worldliness  and  mixed  too  much  with'  self-interest. 


